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FAT HERSs ADVICE, &c. 


_- _—_ Sir, ſaid James Goodwin, do 
you think that reading all thoſe 
little books Why Mr. Maria, c can be 
of any uſe to us? 


Some of them, my dear, replied Mr. Good- 
win, are fooliſh enough, and I ſhould be 
ſorry to have you waſte your 'time in read- 
ing them; but I aſſure you, I think many 
of them very inſtructive, and well worthy 
your moſt ſerious attention: and I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that if you would but be care- 
ful to obſerve all the-good advice you may 


3 4 2 


? Becauſe if they are only make-believe 


find contained in them, you would be one 
of the beſt boys in the world, and conſe- 
quently, in time, one of the beſt men. 


Bur then, Sir, rejoined Fames, do you be- 
lieve all the accounts given in them, of good 
and naughty children, to be true in real ear- 


ſtories, how can they be of any ſervice, or 
teach us any thing? I like to read them, 
becauſe I think they. are” vary, ei 
but I think they would teach me a great 


THex, replied Mr. Goodwin, you may fancy 


they are true; and I am ſure, for ought I 


know to the contrary, they really may be ſo.” 


War! faid Janes, do you think that 
peg tops, and pincuſpions, and mice, can talk 


or that there ever were ſuch things. as giants 


and fairies? And if you do not believe ſuch 


1 | 


things, how can you poſſibly fancy they car | 
be true? © ; | 


. 
— >. Aire as 


I vo not indeed, my boy, believe any of 
thoſe things you mention; nor do I mean 
that I would have you fancy them to be 
true: the little books about giants and fairies 
are generally ſpch nonſenſe, that I would 
not with you to ſpend a moment's time in 
looking at them; but if good advice is 
given you even by them, I do not ſee why 
you ſhould not improve by it. All children, 
James, are not ſo fond of reading as you 


are; and 1 believe many would nèver be 
perſuaded to read at all, if it was not for 
the ſake of learning pretty ſtories. The au- 

thors, therefore, of little books for children, 

are ſo kind as to give their inſtruction to 
boys and girls in the moſt diverting manner 
they can; that they may be both amuſed 2 
e at the ſame time. 
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| their little readers, they male believe that a 


(4) 
- ts; therefore, for the ſake of entertaining 


mouſe, 2 peg-top, or any other inanimate thing, 
br dumb creatnre, can ſpeak and tell What 
they have ſeen and heard; though the mou/e; 
or tes, could not in earneſt ſpeak ; that is no 
reaſon that the events they are made beliewe 
to tell did not really happen; or if they have 
not exactly, yet things fo like them have; 
that we may very well fancy them true; 
but bir I affure you is true, and you will 
all through life find it to be ſoz that good 
children will make good men and women, 


and will always be happier; and better loved 


and eſteemed than thoſe who are naughty: 
— when books give you inſtances of this, 
you may be certain what they ſay is true 
and you ſhould always endeavour to copy 
thoſe examples which you find ta be good; 
and as carefully ſtrive to avoid every action 
and word that you read to be wrong: — 


if, my dear child, you would but mind 
. 3 
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mind this one rule when, you read, yon 
would ſoon find your little collection of books 
i moſt valuable one indeed, 


Neyzs, Janes, be aboye taking good ad- 
vice, let it be giyen you by whom or what 
it will; for be aſſured, a perſon cannot give 
a clearer proof of folly, than by continuing 
to perlift in an error, becauſe the perſon 
who reproves them is thought unworthy. of 
attention. — A boy of this temper is never 
likely to gain much improvement; * ſincg, 
probably, the ſame yanity which makes him 
deſpiſe others, will induce him to ſuppoſe 
himſelf already ſo perfect as 7 need no far» 
ther acquirements. 


I oncs was acquainted with 2 young f fellow | 
of this caſt, who from his inſufferable pride 
pff himſelf to. the feen apd detefiarign 
.of every one who knew him; and thus, 
in from giving imines, (35 be ypinly 


thought he deſerved) drew upon himſelf 


" underſtanding, had he been but humble 
enough to fancy it capable of improvement; 


many reſpects better than ſome of his com- 


if they at any time differed from, or con- 
tradicted him. He had three ſiſters older, 


poſlibly have either learning or ſenſe ſufficient 
to be able to inſtruct him; and both his 
brothers being younger, rendered them like- 


to afford him any aſſiſtance. If, therefore, 


rs) 


the ridicule of all his acquaintance. 


Tus boy really was not deficient in natural 


Inſtead of which, finding his capacity in 


panions, he fooliſhly imagined himfelf their 
ſuperior in every thing; and even eſteemed 
it a kind of affront to his underſtanding, 


and two brothers younger than himſelf; but 
as he was a boy, he thought he had no oc- 
caſion to mind his fiſters, as girls he fancied, 
becauſe unacquainted with Latin, could not 


wiſe, in his opinion, too much his inferior 


[elf 


-.*.> "REP 

at any time they ventured to adviſe. him 
either to do any thing, or refrain from any 
improper employment, he would inſtantly re- 
buke them for their freedom ; or if he ſo 
far conquered himſelf as not to ſay much 
at the moment of their ſpeaking, he never- 
theleſs angrily reſented it in his own mind; 
and was ſure never to alter hie conduct, 
becauſe he was certain he knew what was 
right as well as they did, and therefore 
there could be no reaſon why he ſhould ate 
tend to thole who were not wiſer than 
himſelf, | 

I nEMEMBER one time at ſchool, his 
youngeſt brother hearing him aſk ſome of | 
the boys to accompany him in a ſliding party 
to a particular pond that was froze over, 
adviſed him not to go; alledging for his 
reaſon, that the froſt had been but of a very 
mort duration; and moreover, that it had 


been thawing for * hours: and he very 
T9 
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juſtly obſerved, that even thick ice, when 
it thawed, was leſs able to ſupport a weight, 
than much thinner would be at the time it 


1 * : ; 


was freezing. 


Tunis piece of natural philoſophy, as Tom 
tauntingly called it, ke had never heard 
before; and therefore, as Will was younger 
than himſelf, he thought it very unlikely he 
ſhould poſſeſs any knowledge with which he 
was himſelf unacquainted : fo after rather 
unkindly chiding him for his inſolence in 
dictating to him, he ran forward to the pond, 
accompanied with three or four more of the 
boys, who, with him, all began their favo- 
rite amuſement of ſliding ;- and on purpoſe 

2 to ſhew their utmoſt contempt of Mill's won- 
Þ | derful prudence and knowledge, kept out more 
upon the middle of the pond than they other- 
wiſe would have done. But they were rightly 
1 | puniſhed for their perverſeneſs, by the ice gir- 
44 ing way beneath their feet, which the moment 
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they perceived, the other boys with the utmoſt 
expedition eſcaped from, but Tom, provoked 
at finding his brother had really been wiſer 
than himſelf, was too much vexed to ac- 
knowledge his error by a retreat, and there- 
fore continued fliding where he was; infiſt- 
ing upon it there was no kind of danger, 
and that he would ſtay there till the bell - 
rang for dinner. Scarcely had he faid 
thoſe words, before the ice on which he was 
ſtanding really gave way, and he fell into 
the water, where he was very near being 
drowned, as the ice became too weak to ſup- 
port any one to go to his aſſiſtance : however, 
at length two farmers men, at the riſk of their 


own lives, ventured to preſerve his, and with 


the utmoſt difficulty brought him to the land, 
and carried him back to ſchool; for he had 
been ſo long under water as to have depriv- 
ed him of his ſenſes, and render him totally 
incapable of walking, He was inſtantly put 
into a warm bed, and the apothecary ſent 


(wo) 


for, who by the uſe of proper applications 
[brought him to himſelf, and the next day 
the was well enough to join the reſt of - the 
-boys, 


Wert, Tom, ſaid his brother illiam, will I 
you permit me to inſtruct you in natural phi- 
Joſophy another time? or will you truſt to your 
number of years ſaving you from ſinking? J 
warrant now, you refuſed to follow my advice, 
becauſe your Honor thought poor Vill beneath 
your notice, and little expected to find your 
own dear carcaſs popped even beneath the no- | 
tice of the ice; but ſo it is that the proud 
hall always be humbled: only remember T om, 
by way of precaution for another time, that 
ſome other boy in the ſchool may perchance 
underſtand natural philoſophy as well as thy+ 
ſelf, even though he ſhould happen to want 
three years of being as old, 
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Tx1s ſpeech of his brother's ſadly diſcon- 
certed poor Tam; he felt the truth of it too 
much to be able to deny the charge, and 
yet his native pride of heart kept him from 
confeſſing his error, or even ſo much as in- 
tending to rectify it another time: on the 
contrary, he only walked about the p!ay- 
yard, ſeeking for arguments to juſtify in his 


own mind, the fooliſh conduct he had been 


guilty of. 


IAM ſo wvexed, ſaid he, that the ice broke, 


it will make Vill think that he knows fo 
much better than I do; and it is hard in- 
deed if I have not as much wit as he has: 
I ſhould never think of minding what' a boy 
ſo much younger ſays to me, for how ſhould 
he know) better than I do? I do not believe 
the ice broke at all becauſe the weather thaw- 
ed; I dare ſay it would have done juſt the 
ſame if it had froze ; for I never heard of 
it's doing ſo before, and I am ſure Fill 
knows nothing of the matter. 


(612) 
Ix this fooliſh vidngcr did he harden him- 


ſelf againft inſtruction, if at any time it was 


given him by thoſe whoſe judgment he ſup. 


poſed inferior to his own, One day, upon his 


being ſadly diſcompoſed. becauſe his brother; 
were permitted to eat ſome gooſeberry. foo 

and he was forbid it upon account of a Ar. 
order in his bowels he was much troubled 
with, his father bid him read this ſtory out 


of a little book bound in a gilt cover. 


«© Sour years ago there lived a hen which 


could talk, and what is very remarkable, all 
the chickens which ſhe hatched could talk 
likewiſe. It happened one time, that by miſ. 
take her miſtreſs ſet her upon ducks and 
| hens eggs together, ſo when ſhe hatched the 


had a mixed brood of little ducks and chick- 


ens, and like every wiſe parent, took: equal 4 
care of them all; though to be ſure the 


thought the ducks not half ſo pretty as the 


little chickens ; howeyer, ſhe ſhewed not the 


0 
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Jeaſt partiality to either, and with the ſame af· 
ſection ſcratched for food, and cheriſhed them 
all; the little ducks and chickens ran about 
together, and loved one another as well as if 
they had been all ducks, or all chickens, It 
chanced one day that the hen and all her brood | 
were ſhut out of the yard where they always 
lived, into a field in which there was a large 
pond, The hen went ſctatching, and ſcratch 
ing, and looking about for worms and food, 
giving firſt a mouthful to one, and then to 
another; till they came tloſe to the ſide of 
the water; which the dacks no ſooner faw 
than they all at once ran to it, and in they 
plunged, ſwimming; about moſt delightfully, 


obſerving at the ſame, time to each other, 


(for the hen had likewiſe taught them to 
talk) how charming pleaſant it was, and that 
they had never ſo enjoyed themſelves, from 
the firſt moment they were hatched. If it is 
ſo pleaſant, faid the chickens, we will come 
in too; for you look Wo to be very hap- 


; 

| 
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ſhould happen to flip, and you ſhould fall 


Cu) 
PY»- and away they were all running; but 
the hen inſtantly called them back, telling 
them at the ſame time, that it would certainly 


kill them if they went, as they did not know 
how to ſwim. 


O! $a1D they, little brother ducks ſwim, 
and they never were in the water before; I 
am ſure we can do as well as they. 


 Inveer, my dears, replied the hen, you 
are mach miſtaken, for you cannot, Brother 


ducks know how to ſwim, it agrees with them, 


and will do them good, but it will kill you, 


and therefore I beg you will come away from 


the edge of the pond ; for if your little feet 


in, you will certainly be drowned, and never 
ſee poor mother any more. | 


Poven ! replied one of the faucy chicks, 
pray why ſhould we be drowned any more 


os: & 


W chan - duckeys? we ſee how they run upon 
the top of the water, and we could do the 
fame; and if it is good for them it muſt be 
good for as. , 


IT is no ſuch thing, -anſwered the hen, it 
will kill you I tell you; beſides the ducks 
do not run upon the top of the water, they 
im, and you cannot do that. 


Way can't we? enquired the chickens, we 


are as old as duckeys, are we not? 


Trar is nothing to the purpoſe, faid the 
hen, though you are as old, they underſtand 
ſwimming much better than you; every body 
cannot do exactly the ſame things; — one 
perſon may happen to underſtand one thing 
better, and another, another. Your brother 
ducks can ſwim in water beſt, and you can 
run upon the ground faſteſt, and ſcratch upon 


the dunghill, and amongſt the graſs, better 
B 
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than they can. Do pray, therefore, be per- 
ſuaded, and come away from the pond, for 
I tell you it will kill you. 


I canxoT think why if our brothers go 
in the water we may not too, ſaid the 
chickens. And ſo they all jumped in; but 
no ſooner did they feel the water, than they 
moſt heartily repented of their diſobedience, 
for they found, too late, that they could 
not ſwim, neither could they get to land 
again: ſo after ſtruggling about in the great- 
eſt diſtreſs that 'can be imagined for ſome 
time, at laſt they were all drowned.” 


Axv now, ſaid Mr. Saytree (for that was 
his father's name) do you, my dear, take 
warning by this little ſtory, and don't fooliſhly, 
like the chickens, ſuppoſe, becauſe the gooſe- 
berry-fool agrees with your brothers, it there- 
fore muſt do ſo with you; leſt, like them you 
ſhould, when it is too late, repent of nat at- 


or 


® © 


* 
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tending to the advice of your 'parents, as' 


the chickens did of not minding the old hen. 


Wrar nonſenſe ! replied Tem, how can that 
ridiculous ftory teach _ any thing? for no 
fach thing ever happened, chickens and ducks 


never could talk, how then can that fooliſh 


fable inftrut me? 


Ir may, returned Mr. Saytree, give you 


very good inſtruction if you will pleaſe to 


attend to it; for though to be ſure hens 
and ducks never talked, or reaſoned in the 
manner deſcribed in the fable, ſtill it is meant 
to ſhew, that children who fancy they know 
as well as their parents, and therefore will 


not follow their kind advice, will be ſure 


to {ſuffer for their obſtinacy if they perſiſt in 


their own way, And as it is impoſſible for 


the author of any book, to know exactly all - 


the different occaſions upon which different 
children may be naughty, and diſobey their 
q | BZ 
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therefore employed all the time of his papa's 


( 28 ) 


parent, this hiſtory, or fable, is wrote ſo as 
to ſuit them all; by ſhewing in the ſad 
fate of the chickens, the conſequence that 
follows not minding the advice of parents; 
but ſuppoſing what they ſay of no impor- 
tance: whereas, in reality, whether children 


are wiſe enough to ſee it, or like the chickens, 


not underſtand wwhy they ſhould be denied 
what they wiſh for, till it is very certain they 
ought to be obeyed; and thoſe who obſtinate- 


ly will follow their own way, may depend i 
upon it, like the chickens, they will have | 


JusT as Mr. Saytree had ſaid this he was 
called out of the room, and Tom, who not- 
withſtanding his father's advice, thought it 


cauſe to repent. 


ſhewed a want of ſenſe, and true Spirit, to 


improve by advice given him in a ſtory that 
was not true, determined not to mind it, and 


abſence in eating moſt greedily of the gooſe- 


POE) 
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berry- fool, although his brothers tried all fia 


their power to diſſuade him from doing ſo. But 


'he was too ai in his ow opinion, to pay any 


attention to what they ſaid, though to be ſure 


the arguments they made uſe of, ſhewed much 


—— —  — 


duct - diſcovered. 


— 


War, Tum, ſaid his brother Sam, how can 


you behave ſo? You know very well the laſt 
time you eat - gooſeberry-fool you was ſo ill 
all the night after it, and the next day, that 
you did not know how to bear the pain 
you was in; and Dr. Freeman ordered you 


not to eat any more: but beſide all that, if 
the pain was nothing, has not my father 


deſired you not to eat any? why will you 
then be ſo naughty? you will certainly, as 
he told you, be like the chiekens, - and when 


your ſtomach aches, wiſh you had minded 


him before, 


BI 


me that fable, to try to make me afraid of eat- 


as any thing for the ſake of ſhewing, that J 
mall not mind what fables and fories ſay. 


being a fool? If you think you do, you are 


7 
620 
Psnaw ! replied Tom in an angry voice, how 
1 hate to hear you talk ſueh nonſtnſe! Do 
you think I care for the chickens ? do you 
think my father can perſuade me to believe 
that ducks and old hens can talk? No! no, I 
am not to be caught in that maaner ; let 
him go talk to the ducks if he pleaſes, and 
thinks they can underſtand him. I know bet- 
ter things, and know too, that he only told 


ing this gooſeberry-fool ; but I muſt be worſe 
than a foo! myſelf, if I paid any regard to 
ſuch nonſenſe as that; and I eat it as much 


Ax» do you flatter yourſelf, anſwered Sam, 
that by ſo doing you give any proof of et 


wonderfully miſtaken ;. for I never heard that 
it was a ſign of wiſdom to refuſe to receive 
inſtruction from any thing that could.give 


0 212) 
it: on the contrary I have heard that 


% From things the moſt minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind may morals glean : 
N * 

but never did I hear that it was a proof either 
of ſenſe or virtue to do what was wrong, be- 
cauſe you diſlike the manner by which you 
was taught what was right. Fie upon it 
Tem! fie upon it! I thought you had more 


| ſenſe than to act fo ridiculouſly, 


Pray do not talk of being ridiculous, faid 
Tom, for I am ſure nothing can be more 
ridiculous than to pretend that ducks and 
chickens can reaſon and converſe together. 
if you chuſe to attend to ſuch pretty tales 
as that, you need not call any thing that 
I do ridiculaxs, for nothing can be more ſo 


than ſuch nonſenſe. 


Ir the word offends you, replied Sam, I 


(22 


am ſorry for it; but I muſt again repeat, 
that you behave and argue moſt ridiculouſly 
indeed. If my father had wanted to make 
you think that the chickens really talked, I 
ſhould not wonder at your calling it a- 
eme; but furely it is no asenſenſe to ſay, 
that children, by diſobeying their parents, 
run into dangers, and repent of it after- 
wards, (as you will do by- and- by when 
your belly aches) and that was the leſſon 
the fable was meant to teach us; and 1 
really think a very pretty little ſtory it was: 
and we ſhall be much more likely to re- 
| 1 member the bad effects of not minding our 

| friends, when we think of the chickens, 
| 1 | than if my papa had only told us in plain 
13 words, that we ſhould be in danger of ſuf- 
160 ering for our folly if we did not obey our 
parents. And this is the reaſon, Tom, that 
fables have always been reckoned a very good 
method of conveying inſtruction, not only 


to us children, but alſo to men and women. 
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It, | You know the ſtory of the dog in the man- 
2117 ger, Tom, do you not? every body does, ſo 
ke I think you muſt. And do not you think 
=$ that one little fool; fable, as you perhaps 
- call d, bas Wade man u e be aſhamed 
of doing an ill-natured action, which, had 
it not been for that ſtory, they would have 
committed without thinking? And yet no 
body I fancy is fimple enough to believe, 
that either the dog or the ox ever ſpoke a 
word in all their lives, except Be- ob, 
and moo! So pray, my dear brother, do 
not be ſo aver wiſe as to ſhew yourſelf. a 
fol, by refuſing to take the advice even of 
2 little waddling duck, if what it quacks 
has got real ſenſe in it; for if you are, 
you will be in the ſtate of the blind horſe, 
who refuſed to take the advice of the lame 
cur,. and will certainly get yourſelf laughed 
at and deſpiſed juſt as he did. 


7 


I am ſure, ſaid Tom, you quack a great 
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- a time there Reed a fine gentleman, and he, 
| like many other five gentlemen, kept a great 
many fine Horſes; amongſt which, one on 


(24) 
deal of nonſenſe; but I de not know what 


Lag pg racer 


Tus TI will tell you, replied Saw, if you 
will not be offended at the poor beaſt's pre- 
Taming to alt; for you muſt know that my 
- bore and cur ſpeak juſt as good grammar 


as my Father's ducks and chicken. 


You muſt know then, Sir, that once upon 


whoſe back | he took ' moſt delight to ride, 
was a cream coloured nag, with white mane 


and tail, and his name was Puefttbas. It 
- happened one day as this beloved beaſt. was 
bounding along with his uſual activity, provdly 


carrying his maſter through a thicket, a 
branch of one of the trees by which be 
paſſed, gave him a moſt violent ſtroke in 


his eye, and made him turn ſhort round, 


} 
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at the ſame time he groaned moſt dilmally 
at the anguiſh of his eye. Queſfebus, ſaid . 
his maſter, my dear Queftebur, what is the 
matter? How comes it that thou, who at all 
times art ſo perfectly obedient to the rein, 
ſhould now on a ſudden turn fo ſhort round 
as well nigh to diſmount me from thy back ? 
aud not only thus uncommonly. turn round, 
but alſo utter ſuch diſmal groans from the very 
bottom of thy heart ? — Alas! maſter, replied 
the noble beaſt, did you not obſerve that 
bough of the tree, which, rack me in my 
eye, and has, I believe, cut it out? I aſk 
your pardon for ſo abruptly ſtarting round, 
but the violence of the pain made me, for 
the moment, forget even who I had the honor 
to carry on my back. 


Do prithee, Sam, ſaid The haſtily, come 
rather quicker to the moral of your fable, 
if chere is , for I am out of all patience 


r 


at bearing yon talk ſuch nonſenſe for che 


"Nay, now, reſumed Sam, did not I be- 
fore I began, beg you would allow my 
| beaſts the liberty of talking without being 
affronted at them? and if you will not let 
me tell you what the horſe ſaid, there is 
an end of my hiftory, ſo ſhall I proceed or 
not ? 5h | 


Arz, you may go on if you will, ſaid 


7 


WII then! replied Sam, 2s I was telling 
you, the horſe made grievous lamentations' 
about his eye, and his maſter kindly dif- 
mounted to examine the wound, which he 
found was far beyond his ſkill to cure; ſo 
he returned back, and ſent for the farrier 
to attend him immediately. Accordingly the 
doctor came, and applied ſome Hiccius- doccius 


E 


to the wounded eye; which in the courie 
of about a fortnight, inſtead of reſtoring it 
to ſight, put the other out likewiſe; and 
poor Quęſtebus was as blind as any mill-horſe 
in the kingdom. This, you may be ſure, 
was a terrible misfortune to him, and ſcarce 
a leſs one to his maſter; for Pueftebus was 
ſo full of ſpirit, at the ſame time ſo gentle, 
ſo true in all his paces, ſo beautiful in his 
make, pricked his ears ſo delightfully, car- 
ried his head ſo gracefully, and cocked his 
tail ſo handſomely, that, in ſhort, of the 
| whole ſtud, Queſtebus was his maſter's favorite. 
But in ſpite of all theſe qualifications,' the loſs 
of his eyes was /uch a loſs, that his maſter 
could no longer think of riding him, and 
therefore ordered him to be ſold. But be- 
fore he parted with him, he went into the 
ſtable to take leave of his old favorite, and 
patting his neck, (forgetting that the Horſe 
he WW would underſtand him) thus addreſſed him. 
2 Farewell, my honeſt fellow! I am ſorry to 
| C 
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part with thee, for I ſhall never get ſuch 
another to ſuit me ſo well as thou haſt done! 
but I cannot ride a blind horſe! yet it is 
a thouſand pities thi. noble well-turned crea- 
ture ſhould be forced to ſpend the reſt of 
his life in a mill or a dung-cart; or what 
is even far worſe, in a poſt-chaiſe or a ſtage- 
coach ; and yet ſuch muſt be thy fate, poor 
beaſt ! 


War is that I hear? interrupted Duefebus, 
Is it poſſible that my maſter can thus un⸗ 
gratefully repay the faithful labor of his ho- 
neſt ſervants, who in his buſineſs have loſſ 
their health, their limbs, gr eyes? Alas! 
alas! this is an affliction I little expected. 
I thought I ſhould at leaſt be permitted to 
live in quiet, and even merit my food by 
the good advice I could give to others; but 
to be thus degraded, thus ſold to drudgery, 
Is what I little expected, and can as little 
bear. No! the high blood that runs through 


129 


ach theſe veins, che noble ſpirit that onte bene 
ae! ff in theſe now Gghtlels eye-alls, for- 
n bids me to farvive fuck fervile treatment. 
| And know, cruel mafter, the firſt ſtroke my 
poliſhed fides receive from the reſounding 
laſh of an unfeeling poſt-boy ſhall break my 
heart; for I can die, but never will drudge. 


Tais fine ſpeech ſo moved the heart of 
his maſter, that he could no longer bear the 
thought of - parting with him; but pattig 
him again, he faid, Thou art a noble beaft, 
Dueftebus, and hiſt indeed "behaved much 
better than 1 have; but ſet thy heart at reft, 
thou ſhalt not be made a drudze; no, thou 
ſhalt live in peace, for in truth thou well 
deſerveſt it; for never was there a horſe of 
better £ pirit, or more worthy of Tegard. 
Come then, honeſt fellow, faid he, (taking 
off the halter, and turning him round) 1 
myſelf will lead thee to the paddock, where 


thou flialt paſs the remnant of thy days 
* 


moſt, in his preſent rapture, the dreadful | 


( 30 ) 
in all the pleaſures a blind horſe can know, 


So ſaying, he led him out of the fable, 
and again ftroaking and patting him, as if 


anxious to make amends for his paſt affront, 


turned him into the paddock, with loud en- 
comiums on his elegance of ſymmetry, and 
the caſe of all his paces. 


DPueftebus, you may believe, was not a little 


pleaſed to find this happy change in his fu. 
ture deſtination, and ſnorting loudly, he gal- 


loped about highly delighted, forgetting al- 


misfortune of his blindneſs. However, highly 


puffed up with his maſter's commendations 
of him, he determined to make himſelf as 


happy as he could ; and felt no ſmall ples- 
ſure at the thought that every beholder muſt 


admire his beautiful make, although he could 
not have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing them. 


WzLr! to make ſhort of my ſtory, (and 


( 31 ) 


come to the part of it that reſembles you, 


Tem) he lived in this eaſy manner in the 
paddock for two or 'three years; when the 
fancy took his maſter to drain off the water 
from the place it had always been in to an- 
other ſpot, and as 2ueffebus had ſo long main- 
tained himſelf without any patticular care, 
(having learned where the water was before 


he loſt his eyes) no body thought of leading | 


him to the new canal, and ſo he daily went to 
the place he had been accuſtomed to drink, 


where he was often pelted wath ſtones by the 
labourers who were employed in filling it up; 


which a little good-natured dog obſerving, 
who was laying to watch one of the labourer's 
clothes, kindly offered to ſhew him the right 
path to the water. Mr. Hor/e, ſaid he, I ſee 
you have the misfortune to be blind, and 
therefore do not perceive that the water is 
turned from the courſe it uſed to take into 


another direction: if you pleaſe, I will lead 


you the way to it, for you are now quite 


( 32) 
wrong; and if you go farther that road, you 
will get into the looſe dirt, with which the 
old canal is filling up. 


Wrar ! replied the horſe, do you think, 
you little ſnapping cur, that I ſhall be di- 
rected by ſuch an inſignificant beaſt as you 
are? Look at my fize, obſerve my make, 
conſider my ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, and then 
| ſay, whether you can think it proper for a 
| horſe of my ſpirit to be directed by ſuch a 


mean cur as you? 


Sis! anſwered the little dog, I meant no 
_ offence ; I only intended to caution you for 
your good, | becauſe as you are blind you 
cannot know your danger: and it was but 
yeſterday I ſaw a goat ſmothered in this 
very place, becauſe he perſiſted in coming to 
drink as you may now do, and would not 
_ - be perſuaded of his danger, though a little 
frog told him he had better not attempt it. 


for 


ou 
but 
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$18RAH, ſaid the horſe, talk no more to me 
of goats or frogs, do not think I ſhall attend 
to ſuch reptiles of the earth ; for how can 
they pretend to teach me? I ſhall not therefore 
attend to them or you either, So ſaying he 
ſet up a full gallop, to few that he would 
not attend to what ſuch fooliſh things as goat-. 
frogs, and dogs ſaid. And in he plunged 
to the mire and dirt, whilſt all the men at 
work, and all the horſes and cows grazing 
near bim, could not help laughing to ſee how 
rightly he was ſerved, for his pride, obftinacy, 
and folly, even the little dog could not 
forbear ſaying, I do not know what you think 
of the matter, Mr. Horſe ; : but 1 had ra- 
ther be a Cur here, than a fine Horſe of 


' ſpirit up to my noſtrils in the mire ; and 


contemptable as you thought my advice, me- 
thinks it had been better for you if oy 
would have followed it. 


Qſtebus was vexed to the heart at finding 


EY 
KinſctF the Qerifion of all who beheld him, and 
"not a little provoked at His own pride and 
"tes, 25 he called it, that had made hin 
"above taking warning by the fate of the goat, 
or following the kind advice of the little dog. 
At length, however, by the aſſiſtance of ropes, 
but not without receiving many blows, the 
men got him out, but it was in a fad dri), 
diſgrated, and foundered condition, nor did 
he ever perfectly recover his lameneſs ; 5 but 


to the hour of his death had cauſe to re. 
pent his folly. 


Ax p now, my dear brother 7, om, doſt not 
think that thou art likely ſoon to reſemble 
poor Quęſſebus ? or canſt thou wonder that 
thy behaviour brought this ſtory to my head, 
which my grandmother told me laſt holi 
days, and I am ſure I have thought of it 
many a time ſince : aye, and I am not a- 
ſhamed to ſay, that it has, I verily believe, 
frequently kept me out of miſchief T have 


6350 
been going about, if any body has adviſed 


me not, and made me follow their advice 


which otherwiſe perhaps I might not: for, 
thought I, I ſhall perhaps be like my grand- 
mother's 2uetebus if I' do not, I will there- 


fore keep on the ſafe fide of the hedge. 


And let me tell you Tom, if you would be 


humble enough to take a hint from him too, 


it might perchance in the end be the means 
of exalting you. 


Hex their converſation was broken off by 
their being ſammoned to attend ſome com- 
pany in the drawing room. Tom, though 
in his heart he could not help being con- 
vinced by his brother's arguments, yet was 
of too haughty a diſpoſition ever to own he 
had been in an error: he therefore endeavour- 
ed to ſtrengthen his mind as much as poſ- 
ſible, by ſeeking for reaſons to juſtify his 
conduct. But it was not many hours before 
he began to feel, by the pain in his ſtomach, 


) 
— 


(56 ) 
the fad conſequence of diſobeying his father, 
T wiſh, faid he to | himſelf, that T had 
not eat any of the ay gooſeberry-fool : tio 
more I ſhould, if it had not been for that 

- Fooliſh flory of the chickens ; but I do not 
chuſe to be taught by a chicken neither. 


Axorrer time, when he was playing a. 
bout, neglecting to learn a Latin exerciſe 
which his father had given him, one of his 
ſiſters, upon finding he had not looked at it, 
told him, ſhe thought he had much better 
learn his leſſon firſt, and play afterwards; as 
he would then be prepared for his father let 
him call him at whatever time he pleaſed. 

/ But inſtead of taking her advice, he only 
Saucily abuſed her for her ignorance. 


Do you, ſaid he, pretend to teach #e what 
to do? and when is the proper time to learn 
my exerciſe ? you who never learned a word 
of Latin in your life! I wonder how. you 
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mould be able to inſtrut me-what I am $0 
do! J. who am the head boy in the claſs! 


I vo not, replied his ſiſter, pretend to in- 
ſtrut you what. you are to do, Lonly gave 
my advice aber it had better be done; 
and ſurely it requires neither knowledge in 
Latin or Greek to know, that if you have bu- 
ſineſs to a0, you had better ſet about it 

before „ play; eſpecially, as your 
father will certainly be diſpleaſed, if, when 
© he comes home, you can not ſay what he 
ſet you; for I am ſure I heard him tell 
you, he ſhould expett to find you, upon his 
return, quite perfect. I therefore again re- 
peat, judging by the rules of common Englif 
ſenſe, although ignorant of Latin, that you 


had better not go to play till vou . 
learned your taſk, 


I do not call it a zaſt, ſaid he, you. talk 
juſt like a girl. 


(36 


Ir would be ſtrange if I did not, anſwered 
his ſiſter; but you know what I mean, 
preſume, your exerciſe, or your conſtruing, or 
whatever you pleaſe to call it; what your 
father ordered you to do before he came 
back, call it by what name you pleaſe, 


An! faid he, I thought how well you 
underſtood what you was talking about. I 
do admire girls pretending to adviſe upon 
ſubjects they are as totally ignorant of as 
this whip (giving a ſmack at the ſame time 
with one he held in his hand.) So, go Miſs, 
| go to your fitching, and ſew. your caps, but 
do not pretend to inſtruct me what I under- 
ſtand much better than yourſelf: but I dare 
fay you learn that of your Mamma, for it 
was but yeſterday 1 heard her pretending 
to hear ill ſay his tf, as you call it, — 
O I do love Women giving . themſelves ſuchſ 


2. 


( 39 : ) 


JusT as he repeated theſe laſt words, Mr. 
Saytree entered the room. What was that? 
what was that? enquired he, you was ſaying 


in fo contemptuous. a manner about women ? 


Pray, Tom, don't let me hear any thing 


| more of that fort I beg of you, or you will 


give me but a poor opinion of your under-. 


A 


ſtanding, ſince fool; and coxcombs alone are 


the perſons who deſpiſe the fair ſex, 


I Do not deſpiſe them, Sir, replied Tom, 


if they keep in their proper places , and at- 


tend to their aun buſineſs ; but for my ſiſter 


Mary here, to pretend to dictate to me about 


my Latin, and for my mamma to pretend 


Je hear us our exerciſes, I do ſay is taking 


more upon them than is proper, or than at all 
belongs to them. — I ſuppoſe they would think 


it very impertinent, if I was to tell them how 
to /ftitch; or if you was to attempt to teach 
my ſiſters bow to ſew their aprons ; and I 

| 15 
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good ſenſe? or do you imagine your com- 
pany or converſation will ever be valued, 


never gain you one friend, or even one ad- 


( 4 ) 


think you might juſt as well do that, as 
for them to interfere with our books. 


7 


. War, Tom, replied Mr. Saytree, ſhaking 
his head at him, I am ſorry to ſay your 
arguments prove you to be a wery filly fel. 
low. However you may value yourſelf for 
underſtanding 2 little more Latin than your 
ſiſters, certain it is, no man can ſhine as 
a gentleman, Or 2 /cholar, without a thorough 
acquaintance of that and other languages; 
but doſt think, my boy, that a knowledge 
of Latin and Greek can ſupply or ſupercede 


if you negle& to cultivate your underfland- 
ing, and improve your temper, becauſe you 
can read and conſtrue the dead languages? 
Believe me, Tom, ſuch learning, znaccompa - 
wied with good ſenſe and good humour, will 


mirer: on the contrary, it may cauſe you 


(4 ) 
many enemies, and draw on you the con- 
tempt of all who know you: for there can« 
not be a more ridiculous character, than that 
of a man who proudly values himſelf upon 
his learning, without ſenſe or diſcretion ta 
guide him to make a proper uſe of it: 
and however you may think of it, I can af- 
ſure you, that a woman of good underſtand- 
ing, and good temper, though mgrally igno- 
rant of Latin and Greet, will ſhine much 
uperior, and be much better reſpefed by all 
ſenſible men, than a mere ſcholar, who has 
nothing elſe to boaſt than a grammatical 
knowledge of the languages, owing perhaps 
to being bleſſed with a good memory, and no 
one good quality beſide. — I do not ſay this 
to make you think your learning of no con- 


ſequence; for on the contrary, as I told you 


uſt now, you can never appear as 4 gentle- 
nan without it: but then, though I would 
iſh you highly to value every improvement 


of the head, I would have you at the ſame 
D 2 
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time conſider, that the improvements of the 
heart are ſlill more important: it is poſũble i 
for a perſon to be an uſeful and very valu- 
able member of ſociety without much learn. 
ing: but he muſt be a peſt to the community 
who has not a good heart. And the greater 
a perſon's abilities are, and the more con- ; 


ſpicuous he ſhines as a ſcholar, or a man ; 
of courage, ſo much the clearer is ſeen every : 
defact in his meral character: and let his 
accompliſhments be what they will, un- : 
leſs he has a ſtrict regard to his moral: i 
(that is, his virtues) at the ſame time, al! 
his other qualifications only ſerve to render 
him more glaringly centemptible in the eye: 
of all men of true ſenſe. — Carefully, there - 

fore, cultivate every virtue and good diſpo- 
ſition of the heart, at the ſame time that 
you loſe no opportunity to improve in your 
ſcholaſtic learning. — Now, my dear boy, i 
the ſeaſon for you to ſow the ſeed of that 
knowledge which ſhall yield you its increase 


( 43) 
through every future period of your life; and 
if you negle& the preſent opportunity, you 
may depend upon it, it will be loſt for ever. 
You have but a few years more to continue 
at ſchool before you will be called to engage 
in the more buſy employments of life; and 
then you will have no time to gain that 
learning, which unleſs poſſeſſed of, you will 
find yourſelf very unfit for the converſation 
of gentlemen as Tong as you live; and will 
miſerably deplore, when it is too late, the 
want of what it = then be impoſſible to 
Von people, I know, are mightily apt 
to reſt ſatisfied under any deficiencies they 
may experience, with the flattering hopes, 
that when grown up they ſhall poſſeſs them 
as well as others; without conſidering, that 


unleſs others had taken due pains to acquire 


them, they would ever have remained in ig- 
norance. No accompliſhment is gained with« 
ol 


( 44 ) 


out pains; and if you find yourſelf in any 61 
particular branch of your learning a dunce f. 
to-day, you may be very confident that nei- Wi hi 

ther to-morrow, or to-morrow ter years, will 

you be any forwarder in it, unleſs you exert 

yourſelf diligently to get the maſtery of what- Wi c 

ever you find troubleſome and difficult ; for 

no length of time, unleſs duly improved by 

induftry and paint, will add to our learning; I 

and it is the height of folly to expect it; al 

though the hopes of it, to my knowledge t] 

I can fay, has been the cauſe of thouſands Will 

remaining blockheads to this hour, who, could 

they have been perſuaded to exert them- 

ſelves, might have made very reſpectabl 11 

characters in the world. d 

| ſ: 

Here Mr. Saytree was interrupted, by be- b 
ing called to a gentleman who wanted to 
| ſpeak with him about buſineſs; and Tom, Win. 
1 


inſtead of conſidering, and endeavouring to 
improve by the converſation of his father 


ther 


6 


only ſurlily began again to reproach his ſiſter, 
for having been the occaſion of drawing on 
kim ſo long 2 lecture, as he called it. 


I noye Miſs, now, ſaid he, that you are 


| contented ! all this is owing to your abomi- 


nable efficiou/neſs in diftating to me in things 
which no ways concerned you; another time 
I beg you will permit me to do as I pleaſe, 
and allow me to be the propereſt judge of 
thoſe things I have to do without any of 
your direction. 


Bless my heart! replied Mary, what an 
intolerable grumbling you do make; I really 
did not intend to offend your Worſrip! — I 
ſaid then, and I ſay it again, that you had 
better finiſh your buſineſs before you either 
_ iy, or waſte your time in ſcolding at 
: and as for being fo angry at what my 
father ſaid,” I really think you might be 
obliged to me for procuring you ſo good 2 | 


( 46 ) 
leckure, as you call it; for I am ſure it wal 
a very juſt one, and it is your own fault 
if you don't profit by it. 


O! You very likely might be pleaſed with 
it, anſwered Tom, and think it prodigiouſly 
clever; but I aſſure you J did not: and let 
my father ſay what he will, I will i»/f/ upot 
it, women have no mage trouble thei 


heads about our Latis. 


Wrar a fu/5 is here with your Latin! re- 
plied Mary ſmiling, I declare you are enough 
to make one fick with the ſound of it; and 
if all people were to make the ſame, and no 
better uſe of it than you do, I ſhould wiſh 
every Latin book had ſhared the ſame fate 
with thoſe of the S;byls. — There, Tom?! you 
find I can quote antient hiſtory, alti:»o>.1 

don't underſtand your Latin, which you ſeem 
10 think the flummum bonum of all —— 
and there is a Latin word for you into the 


(47 ) 


bargain; ſo now I hope you will allow me 
to be worthy of ſome notice 


) 


IxpEED I don't think you are! faid Tom, 
with a contemptuous air, and juſt then en- 
tered Sam and Will. 


My dear brothers! cried Mary, I am fo 
glad to ſee you both you can't imagine; 


for here is Tom declaring me undeſerving 
of notice becauſe I am a girl, and do not 
underſtand Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and I 
know not what beſide, 


Tem generally argues, replied Sam, in an 
{ uncommon manner; but for all I am younger 
than him, I will venture to pronounce, (and 
let who ever lives to ſee it, remember my 
words) that unleſs he alters his manners, 
and conde/cends to get a little more of the 
common ſenſe of the common folk he deſpiſes, 
«hb he will, with all his ſuperior wiſdom and 
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learning, be lobked upon ts a frol, be de- 
ſpiſed by every one, and be a moſt miſerable 
unhappy man? | | 


III not put up with your infolence, 
Sir! I aſſure you, Sir! (ſaid Tom in an an- 
gry voice, ftripping off his cloaths to fight, 
and going in a menacing manner to his bro- 
ther) Come, Sir, ſtrip! ſtrip this moment, 
I fay, if you are not with all your boaſting 
afraid of me, and too much of a toward th 
fight! = 


Nor I truely, replied Sam, I have too 
much ſpirit to engage in cool blood with 2 
fellow in ſuch a paſſion as you are! befides, | 
Tom, I am not above taking the advice of 
my father; and if you recollect, he has often 
moſt ſtrongly inforced the abſolute neceflity 
of forbearance, and moderation, and forgivent), 
and of Brotherly love, if we would either 
paſs through life with any tolerable peace, Wi 


(49) 

or act as good men and Chriſtians ought ta 
.. 80 put on your coat again, Tom, put 
Jon your coat, unleſs indeed you chuſe to 
go without for the fake of airing yourſelf; 


for call it cowardice, or what elſe you pleaſe, 
I tell you poſitively I ill vet fight with 
Jou: and thus quietly to ſtand your pro- 
voking menaces, is, in my opinion, no ſmall 
proof of true courage, inſtead of coqpardice, 
hatever you may think of the matter. 


Tom then, after making uſe of moſt abuſive 
language, ſcarcely knowing what he ſaid in 
he violence of his rage, took his cloaths 
up in his hand, and bounced out of the 
oom; at the door of which he met his fa- 
ner, who ſeeing by his copntenance how 
uch he was agitated, enquired what was 
ie matter, 


Tom anſwered, O! Sam may tell you the 
bis own ung; 1 do not care what: he 
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CR? 
ſays, I only know he 1s 2 daſtardly cur. 
And without ſtaying for his father's reply, 
ran down ftairs, muttering to _— 
way he went. 


Ms. Saytree then entering the apartment 
where were his two younger ſons, and his 
daughter Mary, enquired what had been the 
cauſe of this diſagreement with their bro- 


- 


ther. 


Sam hdneſtly told him the whole that had 


paſſed, not in the ſmalleſt degree palliating 
his own ſpeech that firſt provoked him. | 


You are an honeſt boy! ſaid Mr. Saytree, 
patting his head, and it gives me inexpreſſi- 
ble pleaſure to find you pay ſuch regard to 


my advice: for believe me, Sam, the only 


motive I can poſſibly have in giving it, 
is for your ſakes, and to promote your ten- 
goral as well as eternal happineſs. And ſorry 


6 


m I to ſay, that Tom does not pay the 
attention to what is told him which I could 
wiſh. Inſtead of endeavouring to improve by 
the admonitions of his friends, he always 
ſeems to think it an rent offered to his 
underſtanding, as if their advice was in- 
tended as an inſult to him, and therefore 
„ IHtinately determines not to alter his conduct, 
leſt that ſhould be a ſign that he was be⸗ 
W fore in an error. Bet what can be more ri- 
diculous than this ? For a child to be Aſi- 
alen about thoſe ſubjects with which he is 
unacquainted is no Fault ; it may be a proof 
he has had but little experience, but is no 
mark that his underflanding is any way de- 
fective. Whereas, to perſiſt in an error, after 
being warned of the bad conſequences of it, 
by thoſe whoſe age has gained them more 


wiſdom and experience, is certainly a proof 


only 
. of the greateſt folly that can be imagined, 
wy and ſuch as no boy of real ſenſe would: be 


„ Wiz"ilty of. For can it be ſuppoſed that pa- 
K 
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rents who ſo kindly dedicate their time and 
fortune to the good of their children, would 
ever wiſh them to do what 1s not for their 
real intereſt and advantage. 


I po not ſay, that there are not ſome wicked 
parents in the world, who negle& and dif. 
regard their offspring ; but I believe very fey 
who do not beſtow much care and ſolicitude 
upon them: at leaft I am ſure I know na if 
of any ſuch. I do not, my dear children, by 
any means wiſh you to think that yours arc i 
the only good ones in the world; I pretend if 
to no extraordinary merit; your mother and 
I at all times act as we think is beſt, and ii 
ſo no doubt do all other parents, unleſs they 
are very wicked people indeed ; of which | 
traſt there are but few to be found. Do 
but reflect, my dears, how conſtantly we are 
employed for your ſakes ; only think, from the 
moment you were born, how -much care your 
feeble natures require to preſerve them alive. 
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You boys may perhaps laugh at me for 
talking to you about ſuch ſubjects; but in- 
deed you can form no idea of the great ſo- 
licitude and fatigue that is requiſite to nurſe 
2 little helpleſs baby. ' You know not the 
numberleſs painful hours your mother has 
ſuffered upon your accounts, nor how fre- 
quently ſhe has denied herſelf every amuſe- 
ment, for the ſake of watching and attend- 
ing you, before you were old enough to fee! 
the ſmalleſt degree of affeftioh for her in 
return. And ſay, my dears, does ſuch ten- 
derneſs merit »o requital? Ought not that 
breaſt which nouriſhed you in your infancy, 
that hand which ſupported you before your 
little limbs were ſtrong enough to ſuſtain 
S their own weight, — ought they not, k ak, 
to meet with love and attention from you, 
and be allowed to direct you fill, although 
you do not ſo momently ſtand in danger of 
loſing your life without them ? But though 


perhaps your /;fe may be ſafer than it was 
1 2 
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in your months of infancy, ſtill, what is of 


infinitely more importance, your virtue (that 
upon which your immortal life depends) is in 
far greater danger; and requires as much the 
direction of your parents now to keep it from 
falling, as before your bodies needed, their 
arms to defend them from every accident, 
And not leſs folly would it be in an infant 
(ſuppoſing it capable of reſiſting) to refuſe 
the care of its nurſe and mother to cherif 
and attend it, than it does in young. people off 
your age, to neglect the advice of thoſe older 
friends, whoſe regard to them they may be 
certain is the only reaſon of their troubling 
themſelves to give it. 5 


As I ſaid juſt now, I do not wiſh to make| 
any boaſt of my own merits ; but do you 
think, my dears, if it was not for your ſakes 
that I ſhould have any occaſion to ſpend ſo 
large a ſhare of my time in buſineſs? No! 
believe me, it is intirely that I may be able 


Wo 
to provide for you comfortabl y in fife, and 
afford to give you all good educations, that 
1 ſpend my days in the manner I do! or or 
elſe, I promiſe you, I ſhould think it much ; 
more agreeable to dedicate a far larger por- 
tion of my time in reading, travelling, and 
viſiting many of my- Aiſtant friends, whom 
now I cannot afford time to ſee; leſt by fo 
doing, I ſhould loſe 22. opportunity of ac- 
quiring a little addition to my fortune ; which, 
was it not for your ſakes, I ſhould think am- 
ply ſafficient already. Your mother too has 
friends whom ſhe wiſhes to ſee, and who 
earneſtly importune her company : and what 
do you think prevents her giving herſelf and 
them ſo high a ſatisfaction? Nothing, I aſ- 
ſure you, but her regard for you, and her 
conſtant attention to the improvement of her 
girls, for whoſe ſake ſhe cheerfully ſacrifices 
every pleaſure ſhe moſt earneſtly wiſhes to 


enjoy. How therefore Tom. can allow him- 


ſelf to ſuppoſe that we would ever deny him 
| K 3 
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any ching he wiſhed, unleſs we ſaw it would 
be hurtful to him, I cannot imagine. How 
ever; I can promiſe him, he is much wiſ- 
taken in thinking we ever contradict his in- 
clinations but at ſuch times as it is neceſſary 
for his future good; and if ever he lives to 
be 2 man, he will fee the truth of what 
I now ſay; nor will his filly conduct, (when 
perhaps it will be too late to mend it) cauſe 
him leſs uneaſineſs, than at preſent it does 
his mother and myſelf. — | 


- „„ 


5 
2 


Dave Sir, interrupted San, how do you 
mean it may be zoo late to mend his conduct: 
I thought it never was too late to mend. 


You are much miſtaken, my dear, reply- 
ed Mr. Saytree. When people are convinced 
of their errors, let it be at what time of 
life it may, they certainly can do nothing 
better than reform them ; and if they vill do 
that, they ſhew 4 great proof of their refoln- 


ced 


ling 


ole. 
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tion, as well as wiſdom. But the misfortune 
is, when habits have been long continued 
in, they grow ſo much a part of our nature, 
that it is very /eldom, if ever, they are laid 
aſide; and if a perſon have allowed his paſ- 
ſions to get a head, and ſuffered his temper 
to be fretful-and choloric for ſome years, 
there is very little chance he ſhould ever 
conquer the one, or render the other oblig- 
ing. The perſon who when a child diſ- 
obeys his parents, gives but too much reaſon 
to conclude, that when farther advanced in 
life, he will diſobey his God likewiſe ; ſince 
the ſame perverſeneſs of diſpoſition which 
renders him froward, and diſreſpectful in 
youth, will alſo make him proud and irrere- 
rent when a man. And truſt me, my boys, 
yes, truſt the words of your fond father, there 
never, ſince the world began, has exiſted a 
wicked, happy man. All /n is of ſo odious a 
nature, that it as neceſſarily renders the breaſt 
which harbours it 2 ſtranger to felicity, as 
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the ſetting of the ſin involves us in the 
flades of darkneſs. This is a truth, my 
dears, which I dare ſay you hear often de- 
nied, and laughed at, by the boys at ſchool ; 
but it is nevertheleſs a moſt important truth, 
and one you cannot too deeply engrave upon 
your memories ; fince it may be the means 


of ſecuring to you that happineſs to the end 
of your days, which you can never taſte with- 
out it. I do not ſay that bad boys, as well 
as wicked men, may not Jaugh, and ſome- 
times be merry; nay, they may, even when 
engaged in their diverſions, fancy themſelves 
as happy as they can wiſh. But no ſboner 


is their amuſement over, than they a- 
gain to feel in their hearts (however they may 
deny it with their tongues) that reſtleſs un- 
eaſineſs which is conſtantly attendant upon 
a ſenſe of guilt, and which moſt fully con- 

| firms the juſt obſervation of the Prophet 
Laiab, There is no peace ſaith my God 


to the wicked.” Whoever therefore wou!d 
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wiſh to paſs their time in this life with any 
degree of comfort, muſt before all other 
things ſecure the favor of God, by earneftly 
endeavouring at alt times to fulfil their. ſe- 
veral duties, whether they are ſuch as are 
attended with difficulty or not. And when 
once we are convinced what is right for us 
to do, we ought reſolutely to perform it, al- 
though the whole world ſhould laugh at, 
and deride us for it. But of this we need 
be under no apprehenſions, ſince every man 


who is truly wiſe, and conſiders things juſtly, 
will eſteem us the better for our perſeverance 
in our duty; and none but weak minds, cox- 
combs, and wicked people, will preſume to 
cenſure us for what is right: and of ſuch 
perſons we need not be very ſolicitous to 
gain commendation, fince the applauſe of the 


wicked, is but too likely to be owing to their 
finding that we reſemble themſelves. 


Yous. brother Ti em, no doubt, would bare 
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kad an higher opinion of your courage Sam, 
if you had accepted of his challenge to fight 
with him ; and ſo I foppoſe would all who, 
fike Tom, faffer themſelves to be hurried a- 
way by their paſſions, without duly confider- 
ing the propriety of things. But in the eye 

of reaſon, to your own conſcience, and above 
all in the fight of Cd, how mach more noble 
wig) e ao 


. A cowardly difpoſition 1 23 much abhor as 
any one can poſſibly do; but then rut mag 
ad#imity conſiſts, not in furiouſly reſeatiag 
every little affront offered ; but in nobly 4 
Pifing ſuch kind of infults, in looking dows 
upon them with contempt, as uwworthy of the 
regard of a man of true ſpirit. When out 
King or our country are in danger, that man 
who would refuſe to hazard his life in their 
defence, is undeſerving of the protection he 
receives from them: but he who out of 2 
pretence for his lov of lu, ſeeks, upon 
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apon every indignity, to revenge himſelf by 
ghting with his adverſary, evidently de · 
monſrates, that he underſtands not the mean- 
ing of the word: fince honor, true honor, 
comprehends every thing that 1s great, generous, 
and ble; whereas, the boy who upon every 
quarrel ſtrips for a battle, and the man who. 
upon every affront flies to his ſword ; diſcover | 
in the plaineſt manner, their own littlenęſi of /pi- 
rit, their wweatne/s of ſenſe, which has not ſtrength 
ſufficient to ſupport the ſlighteſt aſſault. 


True honor, and real courage, like the ſun, 
ſhine undiſturbedly on in all their glory, not- 
withſtanding ſome miſts and clouds may darken 
theſe lower regions; whilſt /al/e honor, and 
fratended courage, like a mere lighted taper, 
are blown about, and agitated by every N 
breeze that aflails them. 


LzT theſe conſiderations then, my boys, 
prevail upon you magnanimouſly to paſs by 


ſoul; ſor ſays he, He that is flow to an» 
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eery fooliſh inſult, which ſerves along to 


diſcover your antagoniſt's malevolence, but 
can never feally harm you: and by ſo do- 


ing you will, according to che opinion of 
the wiſeſt of the ſons of men, give a moſt 


convincing proof of your own | greatneſs of 


ger, is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his ſpirit, than he that taketh a city.” 
And again he faith, © The diſcretion of 3 
man deferreth his anger, and it is his glory 
to paſs over a tranſgreſſion,” 


BeHoLD then, my ſons, the way to glory 
and true honor Behold the way in which 
you may difcover more nobleneſs of ſoul than 


in the field of battle! and the path, in 


which, though never called forth to the de- 


ſence of your country, you may yet have it 


in your powers to diſplay an undaunted cox- 


rage, and a reſeluticn too firmly grounded, to 
be either laughed, of perſuaded from its duty, 


(oy 

In this pleaſing manner did Mr. " Sajtree 
:nculcate on the hearts of his children, that 
forbearance, and ſelf-command of temper, fo 
requiſite to the character of a true Chriftian ; 
at the ſame time teaching them, upon every 
occaſion, carefully to diſplay a magnanimity' 
of ſoul, and ſo ſteadfaſt an adherence to what 
was right, that ſhould leave no one room to 
doubt of their courage, although they forbore 
to reyenge by fighting, every fooliſh inſult 
that was offered them. No man, my dears, 
ſaid he, can paſs through life without expe- 
riencing many and ſevere trials, and' to ſup- 
port them with fortitude, is a far higher de- 
gree of heroiſm, than the raſhneſs of revenge 
can ever boaſt. A puſillanimous and daftardly* 
ſpirit no one on earth can abhor more than 
myſelf; and ſo much do 1 prize true valour, 
and venerate real Boner, that T cannot endure 
ſuch noble appellations ſhould be "beſtowed 
to grace the wicked -raſhneſs of an angry 
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bully, 


good temper to caſt a pleaſing lafire over all 
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the folly of revenging an affront, be taught 
the abſolute neceflity of being careful to 
offer any. Good-nature, he obſerved, had of 
ten been brought into diſrepute by being 


claſſed (by ſome turbulent ſpirits) on a foot- 
ing with fol; though in reality, it diffen 
as widely from it as light from darkneſs : 


and however thoſe not bleſſed with it, may 
endeavour to laugh it out of countenance, 
I will venture to affirm, that there never was 
a man, howeyer he might be admired for his 
learning, his underſtanding, or his wit, who 
either gained che approbation and eftcem of 
the world in general, -or the fincere love of 
any individual; who had not the virtue of 3 


his other qualifications : and without it, let 
thoſe qualifications be as numerous and as 
brilliant as they might, he muſt ever be a 
ſtranger to happineſs, For the perſon who 


is out of humour and moroſe to others, can 
| 3 | 
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never be at peace and in harmony with him- 
ſelf : and of the truth of this obſervation 
Tom Saytree gave but too clear a proof. 


Fron thoſe few inflances I have already 
mentioned to you, I think you muſt obſerve 
how much more uncomfortable. he appeared 
than his brothers, and all entirely owing to 
his own diſpoſition z for he was treated by his 
parents exatly in every reſpeck the fame a2 
they were, (except indeed where his bad be- 
haviour made it requifite for him to be uſed 
with greater. feverity.} But inſtead of cheer- 
him, he always thought he- diſcovered tanſe 
for anger and reſentment : aud if at any time 
he too much feared their authority to /prak 
his ſentiments, All in his own mind he failed = 
not i runs and uu, either at their 
advice or commands; and thus entirely de- 
prived himſelf ef al! joy and happineſs, as 
in thoſe inſtances 1 have juſt now wok + you 


FZ 


of: And ſo he continued through life, flat. 
tering himſelf that he had wiſdom and dit. 
cretion always to act rightly; and therefor 
highly offended if any dared to profeſs them. iſ 
ſelves of contrary opinions, as he thought they 
thereby deſigned to cenſure him, and call hi 
underſtanding in queſtion. 


Tuts kept his mind continually. upon the 
fret, and that fretfulneſs kept him at all time: 
upon the ſnarl to thoſe around him; which 

his company: on the contrary, all wiſhed 
to ayoid as much as poſſible any connection 
with fo. diſagreeable a companion. This again 
added freſh torments to him, by finding him- 
{elf avoided.: ſo that, in ſhort, he certainly 
was one of the moſt miſerable creatures upon 
earth; yet no one could commiſerate him, 
without at the ſame time mingling the ut. 
mwoſt degree of contempt. with their compal- þ 
bon, fines, all bis misforuancs, and ,unhappi 
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refs evidently ſprang entirely from HinjelF"; 

and he was, in the 'mott Hteraf ſetife” his 

run ume, and aff originally” proceeded 
from his being, when a child, above (as he 
called it) following the advice of his parents, 
or taking warning by any examples CI" 
of, becauſe, as he fahcied them not true, he 
reſolved not to ptvfit” by them, 


Bur I hope, my dear Juan, this account 
I have now given you, and which I aſſure 
you 5s perfeRtly true, will teach you not to 
think or ab in "Ge Hane Hlitulods männer 
but always to rekeive profit fre what you 
read, by firiftly obſerving all the characters, 
and endeavouring to copy in your own be- 
haviour thoſe "things that are worthy of yout 


pears either wicked or diſagreeable In others; 

ſince you may aſſure yourſelf it will not be 

t ib in thoſe you read of, whether they are 
| + 


have appeared juſt as ugly as. jit now does, 


100 


tres hiſtories or not. And in regard to your 


improving by them, it need make no dif. 
ference; for would not pride and ill temper 


whether I had really been acquainted with Tax 
Saxtree or not? and ought you not equally 
to have | endeavoured. to. avoid it? fince, 
as I faid before, if it appears bad in the 
child in the book, not leſs diſagreeable wil 


mmm eee 


e the author of: a n fo 
bo ent of amuſing children, makes. believe 
have a better opportunity of telling you the 
manners of a greater number of boys and 
girls, than he could, have done if he had 
ene: becauſe you ſee the peg-rop, and ſuch 
kind of things, by changing ſo frequently 
their places, have an opportunity of obſeru- 
ing (ſuppoſing they could fee and - under- 
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— all ranks of «replies 
and are therefore capable of giving - advice 
to all: and that is the part which in reading 


we are to pay our chief attention to, and 
not only to the amn/ement it may afford us. 


Tnuus when any boy the account 
given of Frank Powel and Mac Growler, in 


the Peg-Top, they are not only to ſeek en- 
| tertainment from it, but to obſerve how: the 
ſtrict honor of the one was at length com- 
mended, and would indeed hardly ever have 


been ſuſpected, had it not been for his too 


quences - treachery and ill. natare bring upon 


it is ſome time or other ſure to bring them 

in. So again, when in the ſame book yon 

read the amuſing account of Charles Hecumort 
1 | 


great heat of temper ; which ſhews, us into 
what fatal dangers the indulgence of that 
fault plunge us. And in the character of 
the other he may obſerve the fatal conſe» 
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and George Meakvell, you are not to ſup- 
poſe, that by being diverted the end is an- 
ſwered for which it was given you; but 
you are to obſerve with ſtrict attention the 
mr, of the ſtory, and in the perſon of 
Mealwell ſee how juſtly deceit was puniſhed 
by the very methods uſed to avoid it ; whilſt 
on the other hand, Heedmrre's honeſt confeſ- 
fron of his fault gained him that pardon, 
| ad even commendation from his maſter and 
father, which no artifice in the world could 
poſlibly have done; and then likewiſe ob- 
ſerve he had the delighful enjoyment of an 
_ - Innocent conſcience; the pleaſure -of which is 
eee eee! 


Tust, my dear boys, are the parts you 
are to obſerve in your reading; and whether 
your ſtudies conſiſt, like the preſent, in the 
behaviour of boys and girls, or in peruſing 
the hiſtories and lives of kings, berbet, and 
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empires, ſtill, unleſs you are careful to draw 
ſuch reflections from them, as may be of 
ſervice in the regulation of your own con- 
duct, all your own time will have been ſpent 
10 little purpoſe; and the knowledge you 
may have acquired, will but ſo much the 
more contribute towards rendering -you inex- 
cuſable, if you gather no improvement from 
them. Would people more attentively conſi- 
der this one truth, I am perſuaded the world 
would be much better than it now is. Hows. 
ever, my dear boy, let us not be governed 
by the folly of others; — if they neglect to 
improve by their reading, let you and 7, at 
leaſt in this reſpect, act wiſer ; ſince, as we 
ſhould be very ſorry to anſwer for the crimes 
of others, ſo we may aſſure ourſelves that 
their errors will not, in the ſmalleſt degree, 
excuſe any faults we may commit. 


Way that is certainly true, replied James 
Grodwwin, and I ſhould be very ſorry to an» 


N% 


to grow wiſer by what they read, that is no 


thouſands, for no other reaſon than becauſe 


with any eſtabliſhed cuſtom, merely for the 
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ſwer for all the faults committed by other 
boys, becauſe I have ſome of my own; 
and fo I ſuppoſe, by the ſame rule, they 
will not chuſe to be accountable for mine: 
and ſo to be ſure, if others do not chuſe 


zeaſon that I ſhould not. 


-CznTainty it is not, replid Mr. Good- 
wviz; and yet fooliſh as the excuſe is, it is 
one that is frequently urged in defence -of 
bad behaviour; and if a thing is but the 
Faſbien (no matter how ridiculous) it will in- 
Aandiy be followed by thouſands; and ten 
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ethers do fo. In things in themſelves 
indifferent and innocent, this plea may be 
ercufable enough; for to refuſe complying 


fake of being particular, diſcovers great folly 
and indiſtretion. But then this rule ſhould 
be followed no longer than whilſt things. are 
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. mocent; for the moment any cuſtom or faſhion 


has a wrong tendency, that moment it ought 
to be ſhunned by every perſon deſirous 10 
are not upon any account, as the Scripture 
warns us, to follow a multitude to do 
evil,” And well would it be for the gene- 
rality of mankind, if they would more attend 
to this divine precept, the negle& of which, 


— 


into the ſtable when the horſe broke her 


lad the blame upon the other, for what, 


Tuts, you know, was the plea your lifter 
Am made uſe of to excuſe herſelf for going 


arm: ſhe ſhould not have gone had not 
Charles and Fane; and Charles and aue both 
pleaded the ſame, that they ſhould not, if 


had they themſelves acted right, would have 
been wholly prevented: and thus each be- 


which happened when I was at ſchool, and 


doing wrong becauſe others did, that 1 hart 
never forgotten it fince. — A propoſal was 


x4) 
came equally guilty, for no other reaſon in 
the world, than becauſe they ſaw another 
would be as bad as themſelves. But could 
that in any degree exculpate the fault of 


I AME EA an inſtance of this kind 


ſo deeply impreſſed on my mind the folly of 


made to go to rob a cherry-orchard, which 
was inſtantly agreed to by many of the boys; 
others (amongſt which I declare I was one) 
objefted to it upon account of its being 2 
wrong thing, particularly -as the perſon it 
belonged to was a. poor man, who got his 
living by ſelling of his fruit. But theſe ar- 
guments {though certainly juſt) were overbal- 
lanced by numbers, who urged that they 
would go: and ſuppoſing it ſhould be found 
out, it would be-no worſe for one than an- 


(In! 
cer: you may therefare, ſaid they, 2s well 
come and partake of the fruit ; far whether 


you do or not, I promiſe you not a cherry 
tall we leave upon the trees; and therefore 


bor faying away will not be of any ſervice 


1 old Tom Hunt, which was the name of 
the man to whom the orchard belpnged. 


Werl if that 15 the caſe, ſaid one, I, may | 
as well go to be ſure as not; and ſo may J. 
laid another; and 4. {aid - a third and .2 


fourth-; and I love cherries as well as any 
of you, ſaid -a fifth, and if the poor man is 
to loſe them all, 1 may as well eat them 
as any body elſe, dp. © 
Arz! e too, added I, (ſeeing 
them all going) if you all are determined 
to go, chere is no uſe in my ſtaying at 
home by myſelf : I think it 4s a <oroag thing 
to take the cherries, but if you intend to 
&ip' the trees, my beihg of the e 
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do no harm; and I hall be es te thi 


the reſt of you. I 
[94> .8 ca X. ume 1. | > * 8 
WER all agreed in our deſign, we allied I g. 

forth, when we thought Tom Hunt and bis 

man buſily employed in digging another piece 
of ground at ſome diſtance from that weil . 

meant to /ack, as we called it. But we had f 

not been engaged in our baſe employment if 

ng ies Hh of an hour, before we -ſaw Wil 

Hunt; and two men with him, haſtily ad- 1 

vancing towards us. We inſtantly jumped y 

from the trees, and endeavoured to | make f 

our eſcape, which ſome indeed effected; but Wh I 

others were caught, amongſt which unfortu- WF . 

nate number was myſelf. Old Hunt caught } 

| hold of me himſelf, and in a violent rage N 
as he was, at ſeeing all his trees fo much 
firipped, thraſhed me mot beartily wich 

l 


leathern ſtrap he had in his hand. 
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Ir, vain I pleaded that I had no defign 
7 ; w 


' firſt agreed to it. 


En! 


of injuring him; that it was with reluctance 
I was perſuaded to come; and certainly ſhould 
not at all, e 


= 
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„O no! young *ſquire, ſhould. not. you? 
ſaid he, then I will only treat you in the 
ſame manner I would the reſt of the boys, 
if I could catch them all, as I wif I could; 
but you ſhall all ſuffer for it; this is not 
the firſt time I have been plundered by you 
young rogues, as you are: but Pl. put 2 


ſtop to it; and if you behave like thieves, 


like thieves you ſhall be treated. —You: ſhall 
all go to the Fuftice / and if it coſts; me an 
hundred pounds I'll zrounce you all, that I 
will; ſo come along, come along, I ſay l I 
will give you ſour ſauce to waſh down my 
ſweet bleeding-heart cherries, and make you | 


remember kow you. rob a poor man again 
of his property,” 


G2 


8 1 

Wir this ſort of converſation, and ven 
frequently applying the ſtrap, he and the tw 
men conducted us to fchool; where pulling 
at the bell (as if by the violence of the 
manner he intended to expreſs his anger) 
he” enquired if Mr. Chil was at home? and 
being anſwered in the affirmative, defirel 
leave to ſpeak with kim. Accordingly he wa 
invited in, and entered, attended by the tus 
Men, four other boys, and myſelf. 


| . | | 
IAI not, nm, attempt to deſcribe By 
| when brought to him im ſo diſgraceful 1 F 


manner; ſuch kind of fitnations being mort 
eaſily imagine than expreſſed : but if you have 
never yet been in the like cireumſtances, let 
me afſfure you, chat the feelings attending 
fach à conſcioufneſs of guilt are fo truly 
painful, that no innocent perſon can fancy 
half their horror. 
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« SIR!“ ſaid old Hunt, (pulling off his hat, 
and bowing the moment he ſaw Mr. Chile) 
« Sir, I aſk your pardon for coming in rhis 
here manner into your preſence, with theſe 
two men along with me here, but I hope 
your Honor will excuſe it; I know, an pleaſe 
you, you are a good man, and a juſt man, 
and therefore don't wiſh to have any one 


wronged and plundered of their property, as 
I have been here juſt now by theſe young 

gentlemen, an pleaſe you, Sir.“ (Mr. Chilo 
looked angrily towards us, but Hunt went on.) 


— « Yes, Sir! theſe here young ſparks 1 found 
1 my own ſelf this bleſſed day, not half an 
ul 2 
hour ago, robbing my cherry orchard ; and 
more 
5 there were a Fower more of them, but they 
8 got away as nimble as ſquirrels, and were 
pl out of fight in a moment ; but theſe not 


happening to ſee me quite ſo ſoon, I came up 
to them before they had. time to make off; 
and ſo, Sir, as I caught them, I thought I 
had beſt bring them to you firft, for I am 
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determined to cire them all before the Juſtice, 
Yes, Sir, I am determined upon it, for I ll. 
ways am of opinion that every man ſhould be 
treated as he deſerves: if he is an honeſt may, 
why let him be reſpefted as one; and if he 
is 2 rogue, as theſe young chaps all are, 
why e'en let him be uſed as a rogue, I ſay; 
and that is the only way to make the world 


| go well, and keep people up to their duty.“ 


[4 


Tear i certainly very true, returned My. 


| Chile, but I am afraid in the preſent inſtance, 


as the juſtice you know lives a good many 
miles of, the appeal to him will be attendel 
with more trouble to yourſelf than you it 
aware of, and 1 am rather apt to believe, 
the penalty the law will inflict upon thek 
young offenders, will not be more ſevere that 
1 will lay them under, provided you think 
proper to leave their puniſhment to me. 


Way chen, Sir, if you think ſo Sir, re. 
3 


es 
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pied Hunt, if you think I had better hot go 
to the Juſtice, to be ſure I won't, Sir; or 
elſe, as ſare as they are alive, I will ave 
every tnother's ſon of them, and have them 
cited at the next Quarter Seſſions. But if you, 
Sir, chaſe to take the matter into your own 
hands, why, well and good, I will leave it 
with you, Sir; only" to be fure it is rather 
hard to be ſo tobbe@ by a tribe of young 
A as & body may fay 1 


Ir is very hard indeed, replied Mr. Chile, 
and I wiſh you could tell me who the reſt 
were that were engaged in this vile employ- 


ment? 


*I REALLY, Sir, anſwered Hunt, cannot tell 
you their names, but if I was to ſee the 
yourig gentlemen, there were two or three 
of them that I am ſuze I could ſwear to.” 


Ma. Chile then ordered all the boys, (for 
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they reached home long before we had,) to 
come into the room, who all expreſſed 
guilt enough in their countenances; but there 
were only three of them that Hunt ſaid be 
could be poſitive were in his ground, though 
he ſaw a power of them beſide, but could 
not . ſay which they were. Mr. Cbil, again 
aſſuring him he would examine very minutely 
into the affair, and likewiſe puniſh it ver 
ſeverely, he took his leave, hoping once more, 


he repeated, that his calling would give no 
offence. . 


As ſoon as he was gone, Mr. Chile talked 
very ſeriouſly to us upon the ſubject, repre- 
ſented the di honey of the practice, and the 
real detriment it was to the poor man, whoſe 
whole livelihood depended upon the pro- 
duct of his gardens and orchard. And, ſaid 
he, how would any of you like, to go 
without the conveniences, much leſs the 
aeceſſaries of life, becauſe a parcel of boys 


TK 
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had robbed your fathers of articles not more 


valuable in their trades, than the cherries 
were to poor Hunt? And yet ſuch muſt 


be the caſe with his family! the loſs of a 


few ſhillings to them is a very, material 
loſs ; they riſe early and work late, to pro- 
cure them, and can but ill afford to be de- 
prived of any of their earnings. Only think 
then how extremely cruel has. been your be- 
haviour ! But beſides the cruelty of it, there 
is another part not leſs wicked and diſgrace- 
ful. Pray did you ever hear of ſuch a re- 
quiſite in a _ perſon's character as that of 56. 
2 or if you have, in what, give me leave 
to aſk you, do you ſuppoſe Bungy and juſtice 
conſiſt? or what do you ſuppoſe conſtitutes 
the crime of Healing ? | 

O] wor in only robbing an orchard, re- 
plied two or three at the ſame time. | 


Ozly robbing an orchard! reſumed Mr. Chile. 
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Upon my word, 1 do not know what you 
may think of it; but really IT ſhould ſup. 
Poſe, breaking over the fences of a man's ground, 
to take from him his pen therein cos. 
tained, without leave, or right to the ſame, 
Was an aft fo like robbery, that it' would 

be difficult to make any dittinction between 
them; at leaſt 1 confeſs I am not capable of 
diſcovering any : and till ſuch time as I can, 
1 ſhall always puniſh it 'a/ ſuch, and there- 
fore, you eight, who Mr. Hunt really knom 
to have been of the plundering party, ſhal 
"moſt undoubtedly be fl ogged, and have your 
allowances ſtopped, till it amounts to a fun 
ſufficient to make good to him the loſs of the 
cherries: for however 7rifling you may eſteen 
robbing an orchard, I look upon it as a 6 
pital crime, a very capital crime, one that 
may pave the way to every kind of injuſlic, 
diſho nefty, and | villainy, and one that J will 
moſt ſeverely puniſh, 


ice, 
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like, and began to grumble at the u | 


ſonableneſs of our paying all the money, 1 
ledging, that we ſhould not have gone at 


all if the other boys had not. 

Any pray, reſumed Mr. Chile, do you urge. 
this by way of ercuſc for your own faults ?. 
If one man is a rogue, is that any reaſon 
that another ſhould be ſo likewiſe? - Suppoſe 
a man was to rob you on the highway, ſhould 
you think it any mitigation of his crime for 
him to plead that he ſhould not have done 
it, had he not heard ſomebody elſe ſay they 
intended to do ſo too? Would this, I ſay, be 
any excuſe, or any | extenuation' of his guilt? 
But if you think the force of example is 
of ſuch prodigious importance, as to render 
guiltleſs all thoſe who act wrong beeauſe 
others do; it is highly proper thoſe who ſet 
bad examples ſhould be held forth at rl 
likewiſs of - the” fatal con/equents of vice, and 
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inſtead of faruring him, is the likelieſt way 


( t,) 


forgetting the character to which you. were 
born, choſe to aſſume that of plraderers, hall 


certainly, as yon were caught in the attro- 


cious fact, . ſet the example of  ſuifering py 
niſhment : and if you were fooliſh enough 
to ſuppoſe others doing the ſame would excuſe 
you ; remember for. the future, that a perſos 


in the world to bring him to condemnation; 


to. utter diſgrace it certainly. muſt, although 


(which is impoſſible) he ſhould even preſerve 
his own innocence, 80 ſaying, he ordered us 
to prepare for our fate, and did molt {e 
verely, and, IL muſt add, Aer uediy, fog 1 
indeed. 20 % 262 Ait ud, ii Wd 


Inne at che time I lamented my om 


| hard lot moſt pitioully 3 though. 1 even 4 


Gaw the jufice of it: for my conſcience toll 
me I ought wat to hare accompanied ten 
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e has, I believe, been of infinite ſervice 
bal Wo me thouſands of, times fince ; as. the 
e cecolletion of it kept me from joining 
— any company or amuſement which my heart 
u 


whiſpered I had better avoid; for though 
after I had left ſchool I was no longer in 
danger of the ſame chaſtiſement, yet | the 
@ juſtice of Mr. Chile's. arguments always oc- 

curred o my mind, and made me ſay to 
$f nylelf, If it was wrong to behave ſo when a 
Wy boy, it muſt be fill <vo/e now I am older : 
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1 d though, indeed I may not receiye ſuch 
us 


© inmediate puniſhment as the flogging , wass 
| fill my own heart will condemn me. I wall 
dilgrace myſelf in my own eyes, hy doing 
becanſe others do, what I bad better: not t 
let therefore, ĩhaſe others alt as they will; 
$ ed laugh: at me as they pleaſe, L*, 
by wy folly for ſeit my own eres; for the 
ipplanſe of the whole world cannot afford m 
ar GrfeRion of ef aue line, 
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Bur pray, Sir, ſaid James interrupting him, 


what do you mean by your e2vn efteem, and 
- difpracing yourſelf in your own eyes? I thonght 
people ſhould not efteem themſelves, * bow | 


ae of their own merits! 


6 — ſo indeed they ought ot, N. 


plied” Mr. Goodwin; but there 77 a pride, u 


honeſt pride of heart, my boy, chat no one 


mould ever be without: Pride, if it make 


us vain of our own Perfecions, or " Tuppak | 


ourſelves," upon account of our bh | or for 


tune, ſuperior to the” reſt of mankind, 0 
behave. arrogantly' towards them, is''a"*ot | 


: FT FW us, 24 to. , | ** 7 
deteſtible vice, and draws on us the” ſeorw and 


juſt contempt of all to whom we are knoyn | 


But the ef efteem I mentioned; although f 
is called by the ſame name, differs as nut 
From this! fee pride; as the vital glow/ of 
health! does from the parching het of 4 fe 
ver. God my dear child, has implanted 1 
conſeience within all our hearts, which if cate 
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fully conſulted will never ſuffer us to fall into 
fn, without ſeverely paining us for our crime, 
by the uncaſineſs we ſhall feel in our own 
minds, although we may perhaps conceal. that 
aneaſineſs from others. 80 on the other hand, 
this faithful friend in our boſome will not 

fail to diffuſe a peace, and pleaſure over us 
when we act rightly, - ſuperior to any ſatis- 
fafion this world can beſtow. And to be- 
have at al times ſo as _not to forfeit the 
eficem, that i is the probates of this conſei- 


ence, | is what 1 meant by my own gigen. 
And the laudable pride I mentioned, is that 
of preferring, ſuch approbation of conſcience, 
before the commendation | of all others: and 
therefore, bly dijaaining to commit a baſe 
addon, though ſure that by ſo doing we ſhould 
gain the applauſe of thouſands. Whatever 
you ao. therefore, James, 
eumltanges you may be placed, be careful 
above all things to cultivate and maintain 


this conſcious dignity of character, this true 
es ; u2 


in whatever cir- 


(9 ) 
wblereſt of mind; and then, though you ſhoull 
de reduced to the greateſt diftteſs and pore. 
ty, it will you be efteemed and reſpechl 
by alt good and wiſe men, and above af, 
will be loved by your God. Only recollel 
old Brin Adams! Who did you ever hear ſpect 
a diſreſpectful word of him? Oa the contrary, 
erety body eſteeme him, and there 1s tot 4 
gentleman in the place, let his rank be whit 
it will, who does not almoſt look upon it à 
an honor, iuſtead of a diſgrace, to cotvert 
with kim. And why? becauſe in evety fig 
of his life he has always conducted himſel 
with fuck remarkable tobleneſs and fri 
h6fior. © ft is true,“ faid he to me one day, 
„am dut a oor man, but thank God I hare 
4 ſoil as noble as that of a Prince, and 1 
as the firft nobleman in the land. High al 
low, rich and poor, Sir,” {aid he, © are al 
the children of one Almighty Father, —all the 
ſubjets of One all-powerfut King,—all the 
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work of one Creator. And though. it has 
pleaſed him to appoint us different ſtations, 
and conſequently we have. all different taſks to 
perform; ſtill the comfort of it is, that he 
regards. nothing ſo much as the manner of our 
performing our ſeveral works; and provided 
what we have to do is ell done, it fignifies 
not what our part is; for the poor induſ- 

trious ploughman, who by his honeſt labour 
| * up his little family upon bread and 

water, teaching them to ſerve God, and d 
good to all men ſhall in a better world than 
the preſent, be as amply rewarded as the 
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king who governs the nation, and more ſo too, 
unleſs he is careful to improve all the ad- 
vantages he enjoys to proper Purpoles ; for 
it is goodneſs, Sir, and not rank, that. makes 
one man better chan another in the ſight of 
God. we 1 
« In this a fine houſes, fine carriages, 


ine cloaths, many attendants, and much 
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Eenbk, makes 6 Peas appear ure 
to his neighbours; and the poor labourer in 
tatters, and the fine gentleman covered all 
over with gold and filver lace, ſcarcely ap- 


ptar of the fame ſpecies ; but When thiy 


come to be ſtripped, and laid in their cof- 
fine, when the worms have eat up the feli 


of the nich man, 43 tloſely as that of the 
7255 poor, and their bores are all mouldered int 
duft, chen what will be the difference be. 
tween them? and in what reſpe& will the 


gentleman be ſuperior to the Jabourer ? "Tra 
in none, unleſs he was careful to acquire 


preater degrees of virtue; and it is the poor 


man's fault if he lets that be the caſe ; other. 
wiſe their ſouls ſhall ſtand upon a level; and 
that of a chimney-ſweeper ſhall ſhine 48 glo- 
rious as that of an emperor. Yes, Sir, in 
the kingdom of Heaven we ſhall all be equal! 
Poor Ben Adams ſhall there, I truſt, be # 
happy in the preſence of his God, as if on 
earth he had been adorned with a crown. 
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% AMD what a comfort, continued he, ib 
this to us diſtreſſed ones of the earth ! To 
think that after a few year's toil, (and the 
the” oldeſt man's life is ſoon paſſed away) 
to think, I fay, that we poor people thall = 
be as happy as the happieſt; OI tis ſuch 
2 bleſſed conſolation, when one returts wen 
ried out with labour, to reflect, that in a 
little time our cottage will be changed to 
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le 


2 


8 
S 


be. more than a palace, and our hard bed 16 
4 Wh etctoal reſt, that I would not be deprived 
ul WY of this hope for all the riches of the world 
+ WH fince I am certain no affluence” could purchaſe 
4 me half the comfort ſuch glotious expecta- 
ons do: and never can I be enough thank» 
du to my poor honeſt parents, who firſt 
ol. taught me that noble leflon, To true G 
* in fnterity and bright all the days of my 
al! e 


life.” i 


Yous patents then, faid 1. were people 


( 94 
Ga ſame: juſt ata are, 
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% O, ls! Si, replled * he, he 
both as honeſt: folk as ever trod the ground. 
My father was gardener to Sir George Stanmore, 
and my mather was one of the. houſe-maidz 
in the ſame family ; where ſhe; continued to 
dive till within a few. months of my birth, 
Sir - George. then very kindly placed her iy 
one of the ſmall houſes on his eſtate, and 
let her lire rent free, whilſt my father full 
continued to work in his grounds; and ven 
farther trouble than that of providing for 3 
large family, for they bad fix girls, and an: 
other ſon beſides myſelf. Sir George Stanmore 
had. ſeveral daughters likewiſe, | and but one 


ſon, Who was juſt a year older than 1 was, 


and as he had no brothers, and but few play. 


ſellows near bin, sir, George, gfien ii 
me to bis houſe, to play with Maſter Charles. 
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At lat indeed he was fo kind, when I was 
about ſeven years old, to take me entirely 
home, that I might be more out of the way 
of catching any little vulgar tricks from 
other children; and alſo that 1 might have 
the benefit of learning to read and write at 
the ſame time | as his ſon did. Lais and 
Gretk, he ſaid, though abſolutely neceſſary 
bor every gentleman to be acquainted with, 
would be uſeleſt to mez who when growth 
up would certainly have ho time to beſtow 
bn ſuch Kudies ; Cherefbte ir I learned chi- 
mon accounts, and to write and read, it was 
full as much as 1 fhould ever have occaſion 


3 * 
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.. For depend upon it, fad he, a know- 
ee of the claſſics will never make a man 
ore ering at 
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one That 21 
a, rant eee, rue: but an, as? 


tutor was giving him ay Inflrudtion, ran 
not. 45old attending 16 what he Haid! 1nd 
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having a pretty good memory, and being t. 
ther quick at my learning, 1 ſoon found, 
that withont taking much pains for it, 1 got 
full as forward. as, Maſter Charles, to whon 
all the inſtruftions were addrefled. PEEL 


> #5 
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DL . M Re Labels, bi tutor, atk Jin 
this; and thinking, by raiſing. a degree of 
emulation in, his pupil, that. he .hould for- 
ward his improvements, began to pay ſome 
attention, to. my, endeavours. after acquiring 


farther knowledge than only reading Engl, 


and writing. And as genius and. . memory 
do not depend upon riches, I do not know 
how it was, but ſome how or other, I ven 


ſoon got far before my. young maſter. This 


10 28 


ſadly mortified Sir George and Lady Stammen, 
to think that the poor child of their gardener 


and houſe-maid ſhould excel their fon in learn. 
ing; and they talked to him frequently. with 
no little diſpleaſure, upon che ſubjea, endes. 
rouring to excite him tg 4 greater degre 
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of diligence, by repreſenting how diſgraceful 
Wt would be, menen ſon 
1 10 H 2; 14 ad 
| i oils Kolk 

How vz R, it ua 3 that | 
their admonitions had no other effect upon 
W him, than to create n his heart great jea- 
louſy of, and conſequently à diſlike to me. 
Inftead of endeavouring, as he uſed to do 
upon all occaſions, to promote my happineſs, 
Ive took every opportunity to inſult me upon 
account of my poverty 3 and if any time at 
play I gained the advantage of him, he ne- 
rer failed to remind me in moſt ungenerons 
kagiage, of my obligations to bir family; 
telling me it was entirely owing to their cha- 
rity that I could read my primer, or write 
my name; and even that the very cloaths L 
had on my back were the gifts af their 

bounty: that therefore it was unpardonable 
inſolente in me to preſume to win his mar- 
les, or get the better of dim in any things 


6 ) 
eee eſteem it as an high 
him at all, and dee, 
— not preſume to conquer at 

OO OO Oey" OO 


8 es 


« Tx1s kind of treatment di 
= pry my ſpirit; and 3 | 
5 — ——_ myſelf 5 | 
— = _ to his parents, and 
a 0 — — porno 
for, "as to A a 
beating him at — 
—.— play when I had it in ny 
. 

more 1 honor z and if you 
. * play with, I will neva 
rat hte 1— but if you -hiak 
do" not ſuppoſe that, 5 any H with ye 
rich as you, I WII — W . 

will - behave Jike 3 
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bol; and when I know how to hit | your 
marbles, or ſplit your top, I will not do it 

uſe, forſooth, you are a gentleman! I know 
you are, and will always behave to you as 
ſuch; but when we play together, at the 
game we are eqzals; and the peg-top of a 
Lardeners fon has as much right to win as 
| tat of a baron. 


Ko 
; 


« In his en I was ſometimes able to 
W pacify his reſentment; but ſtill the com- 
mendations. I received from Sir George and 
Mr. Lightlaw, upon account of my learning, 
wy i vere continually exciting hisenvy, and mak- 
ages Ning him treat me with unkindnefs. At length, 
however, we were upon pretty good terms 
for ſome time, by reaſon of my aſſiſting him 
at his exerciſes, which I uſed to write out 
for him, and then he had nothing to do but 
to copy it. This was a great advantage to 


ever he eſcaped anger by means of it, and 


me, but certainly of no ſervice to him 3 ho- 


(100 
we boys did not much think of the futm 
| conſequence of | things. But it was not lot 
before our proceedings were diſcovered,” ani 
Mr. Lighthw very ſeriouſly repreſented 

us the great folly of ſuch behaviour: fal 
that Sir George put himſelf to much expe 
to keep him, purely to inſtruct his ſon, a 
if I only did his buſineſs for him, that eu 
was entirely defeated ; conſequently it wa 
2 degree of deceit and injuſtice very unpa- 


donable, as it was in effect robbing 8 
George, by making him pay a tutor for 10 
thing; and a” great injury to Charles, h 
preventing his acquiring that knowledge ab. 
ny" Ra for him to be —_ 
with. | | i 
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y theſe; and many more arguments to 
3 the ſame purpoſe, he thoroughly convinced ne 
doc the/improptiety of my proceedings; 1 

I promiſed him I would never be guilty d 
the ſame again. For ſome days my youny 
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maſter did not aſk me: but at laſt, after 
haring incurred Mr. Lighthow's diſpleaſure in 


the morning, and being threatened with ſe 
verer chaſtiſement in caſe of his exerciſe not 
being duly prepared againſt his evening ex- 
amination, he once more ſolicited my aflilt- 
ance; and upon my declining it, - branded 
it elne by the opprobrious name of coward, 
grateful, unfriendly, beggar-born, and ſuch 
Wike; at the ſame, time endeavouring to ſhake 
ny reſolution, by declaring, that Xx we could 
change places, and-I was in his, diftreſs, he 
Pould run any riſk ſooner than ſee me ſuffer ! 
or, ſaid he, I love you Ben far. too well to | 
let you be flogged when it is. in my power 
to prevent it, but you will do nothing to 
ſerve me! 


* Mr deareſt FIST WY replied 1. (for, whes 
| boy I frequently called him by that free 


1 23 


ppellation) I will do any thing to to, ſerve 


ou that lies within my power; I will run 
12 


« 102) 
any riſk to ſcreen you from your threatens! 
puniſhment, 


« Wur then, ſaid he, conſtrue my Lan 
exerciſe for me, and you may ſave me 2 


once, and deliver me from all my preſent | 
uneaſineſs ! | 

* THar, replied I, I dee, do! you 
what Mr. Lightlew ſaid upon the ſubjee 
and how diſhonorable it would be in me | 
to requite Sir George's kindneſs to me. Br 
ſides, do you not remember that 1 pronill 
I would not do it again? and 1 would ff | 
break my word upon any conſideration uhr 
. | 

| | 
* You break your word zow / (anſwered | 


in an angry tone of voice) for you faid 5. 
would do any thing to ſerve me, run 
ri to ſave me from puniſhment; but | 
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ſee how much you value your word juſt when 
it ſuits yourſelf, and never elſe. 


« You are greatly miſtaken, ſaid I, I re- 
gard my word at all times; and though 
I am but poor, I would not forfeit, my ho- 
nor to be poſſeſſed of all your father's eſtate. 
I told you I would do any thing to ſerve 
you that laid avithin my power ; but a thing 
that I have already , promiſed is not. within 
| my power: and what dependance could you, 
could any body place in me, if once you 
was to find me capable of lying? for by 
W the ſame rule that I could deceive Mr. Light- 

kw, and do your exerciſe after I had told 
him I would er; you might reaſonably. ſuſ- 
pet that I would deceive you, and pur- 
poſely make blunders in your book, for the 
ſake of bringing you into diſgrace. ' 


«I sHovLD think no ſuch thing, ſaid he; 


I ſiculd only think you much more good- 
| 3h 
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* 


natured than I do now: and I know you on 
make ſuch -a to- about your be, and y 
word, for the ſake of getting me flogged, 


« My deareſt friend, reſumed I, how 
you jadge fo hardly of me? what have | 
ever done to deſerve ſuch treatment fron 
yon? If I had ever deceived you, you might 
well ſuſpect me of meanneſs, of ill 
ture, or of baſe defigns. But I am «|| 
tain you cannot, in your heart, think f 
badly of me, as to ſuppoſe I wonld 10 
rejoice to fave you, if, as 1 faid before, 
it was in my power. Point out to mt 
any way that I can now fave you win 
Bor, and 1 will moſt gladly embrace it, 
though ſure of undergoing -your puniſhment 
in your ftead : ſo little do I deſerve the t 
tles of coward and wngrateful { 


«& War a racket is here, replied he, about 
your honor! 1 do not know any buſinels 


(eg ) 
be dsp boy, like you, has to ftand ſo much 
upon his hozor { Gentlemen, indeed, may have 
ſome reaſon to boaſt of the honor of their 
families; but I ſhould not ſappoſe a box/e- 
maid's ſon had much, that he need make 
ſuch a clamor about ? 


* WHATEVER you may ſuppoſe about the 
matter, ſaid I, let me tell you, that the ſon 
of a gardener and a houfemaid may juſtly boaſt 
of much ſuperior honor to the illuſtrious 
ſon of a baronet: and however you may 
think yourſelf the better boy for your father's 
riches, I would have you to know, that the 
tongue which Fornt to tell a lie, is far more 
valuable than a deceitful one, let it be 
placed in whoſoever's mouth it will: and al- 
though Providence has bleſſed you with ſu- 
perior affluence, yet he has not given you 
one limb, one faculty, or one drop of blood 
more than he has to me; neither has he 


given you a ſuperior ſoul, that will eonti- 


nue to exiſt longer than mine; and as that 


606) 


is the caſe, I will as much abhor doing a 
mean, or deceitful action, as if I was the 
richeſt gentleman in the land. 


* J Au ſure, anſwered he, you talk in a 
manner very unbecoming of you, and haye 
far too much pride for your ſtation ! 


"« Ip, replied; I, you call it pride to be above 
behaving ill, or doing a wrong thing, I not 
only acknowledge I have pride, but what i 


more, I glory in it; and ſtill farther I can 


tell you, that let my circumſtances be what 
they will, or let me be as poor as the meaneſt 


beggar in the ſtreets, I will ſtill maintain 


and encourage ſuch pride through the whole 
courſe of my life; and thoſe who neglect to 
do ſo, are undeſerving of the nature God 
has bleſſed them with. ä | 


Au ſure, ſaid he, you are an in/olent 


( 197 } 


4g and undeſerving of the favors you have 
received from my father! but you ſhall not 
enjoy them much longer I promiſe you; and 
then you, and your pride, and your honor, 
may all go ſeek your fortunes together, and 
ſee what you get by your ſanctity, 


4152411 get by it more than you will by 

your title and riches, returned I; for I ſhall 
get peace of conſeiencs, which will afford m 
more true ſatis faction and happineſs than all 
the wealth and grandeur in the world. A 
poor man may be happy, though not rich; 
but a rich one can aver be happy who is 
not good. 


„ Bur, dear Sir, ſaid Ben Adam, it is 
needleſs to trouble you with all that paſſed 
between my young maſter and myſelf ; it is 
ſufficient to inform you, that we diſputed in 
this manner till really, if he would ever fo 
fain, there was no time to finiſ his 'exer- 


|| ( 103 ) 
{43 ciſe, and Mr. Lightlow, being quite tired om iſ , 
4 with* his idleneſs and inattention, flogged i . 
i: ö him, * he had before threatened he would. f 
WH | i 
110 Tuis exaſperated Maſter Charles ſtill more 5 
14485 againſt me; and from that day forth he en- . 
1114 deavoured to make good his words of 7] 
13 not long enjoying the favors I had, by ftrir. Will | 
3 ing all in his power to ſet Sir George and WW . 
WT | his lady againſt me, by continually repre. Wl 
| 3 1 1 ſenting me as deceitful, proud and ill-temperti, 
5 l to ſuch a degree, that he could not . enjoy 7 
, 3 | any \ pleaſure for me: ſaid likewiſe, .. that 1 
18 had / artfully ſet Mr. Lightlow againſt him, 
N who was continually for that reaſon unde- ; 
448 ſervedly infliting puniſhment upon him, anc ; 
; 1 . as often commending and rewarding me. | 
1 « Str George and Lady Stanmere for ſome ill . 
time payed no attention to theſe complaints, : 


thinking they only proceeded from ſome boy i: 
quarrel; and would therefore in all probabi- Will ; 
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| ou bility blow over again. But finding he con- 
age unved to perſiſt in the ſame ſlile, they thought 
proper to make ſome enquiries of Mr. Lights 
hw, who confeſſed that he had often com- 
more Bl mended and rewarded me upon account of 
ny diligence at my learning; and had likes 
m viſe, for Maſter Charlesr's neglects, been o- 
fr. bliged ſometimes to puniſh him: but for 
my having tried to ſet him againſt Maſter 
pre: Charles, it was, he ſaid, entirely a miſtake, 
grounded] only upon jealouſy and envy at my 
110 being forwarder in my book than he was. 


him, | Fx IN this to be the ſtate of the caſe, 
= Sir George determined not to pay any regard 
an 


to thoſe things his ſon ſaid againſt me: 
though I muſt needs confeſs I do not think 
he uſed me quite generouſly upon the 
occaſion; for finding my faculty of learn- 
ing, and my memory to be ſo much better 
than his ſon's, he gave orders to Mr. 
Lightlov to give me no farther inſtruction; 


(uo) 
- nay; even to prevent me from conning ot 
thoſe books I had already gone through; 
and as I could write a tolerable legible hand, 
and underſtood a little of arithmetic, to keey 
me no longer in his ſtudy of a morning 
than whilſt I read a few verſes in the Bible, 
that I might not forget my Elb, which 
he ſaid was ſufficient for-me to be acquainted 
with. And fo indeed it was: but yet I had 
ſuch a love for my books, and felt ſuch pleas 
ſure in finding the daily progreſs I made 
in knowledge, and in the commendation of 
Mx. Lighthw, that when he acquainted me 
with the ſtrict orders he had received from 
Sir Grorge, I thought I ſhould have broke 
iy heart. I never ſhall forget the diftre 
it put me in: I was very young then, bit, 
and it was the firſt trouble I had ever known. 


% FanmreMBER I was ſeated at a little def, 
in which he was fo kind as to let me keep 
my books, when he entered the room. Dear 


+ — ae 
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Sir! ſaid I, I am glad you are come; for I. 
have finiſhed this you gave me yeſterday tq 
tranſlate; and I want you ſadly to look at 
it, and tell me whether it is right, that L 


may copy it into my book”, . i 
1 

Hz took it out of my hand without ſaying i 

a word; and after he had looked over it, 1 

returned it again with an air of gravity | 
J unuſual to him, eſpecially when our | 
performances pleaſed him, ſaying, Jes, Ben 5 | 
it is perfectly right ; but you need not trou- 5 | 


ble yourſelf to tranſcribe it into your book. 


* Not write it in my book, Sir!” faid I, 
4% e v voice of afoniſhmenr, * Did not, you 
" aa ell 


* Yes, quite ſo,” replied he; * but your 
maſter thinks, Ben, that as you are to bee 
brought up to gardening, or ſomething of 9 


that kind, that it is needleſs for you ta 
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ſpend any more of your time in learning t& 
tin, or Greek: and indeed, my boy, I feu 
when you are a man you will never hart 
any opportunity to make uſe of ſuch leam. 
ing, which may, perhaps, only make yot 
diſcontented with your mean condition. Go, 


my lad!” ſaid he, ſtroking my head, (and l 


faw the tear ſtart in his eye, as he looked 
tenderly upon me) go, and fee if your fathet 
cannot find ſome employment for you in tht 
garden: you grow big enough now, In, 


to aſſiſt him in his labor; and it would be 
making an improper uſe of learning, for. ont 


in your ſtation to ſpend that time in 2 
quiring it, which would be to better purpoſe 
given to induſtry. Remember, my boy, tht 
good precepts you have learned, and never tt 
gard the loſs of thoſe languages not in thi 
Tealt neceſſary for one in your ſtation. * Dol 


hear me, Ben?” (for 1 remained motionleſ) 


6 go to thy father; and God AY pre 
ſerre you wherever you go!“ 


r 


« AT. theſe words I burſt into tears; and 
falling on my knees before him, beſought 
kim with the greateſt earneſtneſs not to ſend 
me from him; promiſing at the ſame ume, 
that if he would but allow me even one 
hour in the day to my ſtudies, the reſt I 
would dedicate with diligence to whatever 
buſineſs he and my maſter ſhould pleaſe ta 
appoint me.“ 


«© My deareſt boy,” ſaid he, © riſe up, and 
do not diſtreſs me thus, by obliging me to 
refuſe your requeſt : Sir George you know muſt 
be obeyed ; and what I have already told 
you, is his abſolute order. If, therefore, you 
ſo much wiſh to purſue your learning, you 
muſt ſolicit his permiſſion; and I promiſe 
you if he gives conſent to it, I will, with 


the greateſt pleaſure, contribute all in my 


power towards your improvement: but go, 


my dear, you muſt not ſtay now; for if he 


hould find you here after what he has ſaid, 
K 2 
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he would not be pleaſed with you. Pben 
ſhaking me by the hand, he adviſed me to 
go with cheerfulneſs to my father in the 
garden. 


« I opzyeD his orders ſo far as to g 


into the garden, but as for being cheerful, | 
can't ſay I found. any inclination for that; 


I went crying to my father as if my heart 
would have broke, and told him all my dil. 
treſs : he very kindly endeavoured to comfort 
me, but never having himſelf enjoyed a taſte 
of the ſweets of that learning I thirſted after, 
he could not enter mych into my ſufferings; 
he tried to amuſe me by talking of the dif- 
ferent plants and flowers about which he wa 
employed: but at that moment I ſhould not 
have cared if every ſhrub in the garden had 
been withered to duſt. I laid me down upot 
the graſs, under the ſhade of a large ſpread 
ing pine tree, and there gave full vent 1 


it io 
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my tears and lamentations ; and at that time 
my little heart thought it impoſlible to ſuffer 


heavier woe. 


« WailsT I thus lay and, was bemoaning 


myſelf, Sir George approached, unobſerved by 


me till he came quite cloſe, and aſked me 


for what I was crying ſo terribly ? 


„O, Sir,” ſaid I, ſtarting up, and runs 
ing to him, Mr. Lightlow tells me, you 
have forbid my attending him any longer 
in his ſtudy, and going on with my learn- 
ing: pray, pray dear Sir, don't ſay ſo! let 
me go to him, if it is but ene hour, only 
one hour, and I will riſe at any time you 
pleaſe, or work ever ſo late at night, to 
make it up; and I won't ſpend any time 


in play, if you will but let me go to Mr, 


Lightlow, that I may get pon in my 
learning,” | 


K 3 


t ms } 


* And is this,” ſaid he ſmiling, ** the 
mighty cauſe of your tears? Why, Ben, you 
make me laugh to think how you diſtreſ 
yourſelf for what would rejoice half the 
boys in the kingdom. Why, if I was to gin 
Charks the ſame liberty, he would not ci 
as you do, you little fool!“ 


& Fay oo oo» ut mt 


«© 'Tren, pray Sir,” ſaid I, ** let u 
change places, and we fall both be) mak 
happy!“ 25 | 


* Ty1s 1 faid without the ſmalleſt intes- 
tion- of offending him: I ſpoke, merely u 
my heart dictated, with no farther defigi 
than to expreſs my own defire of proſecuting 
my Audies. But Sir George miſinterpreted my 
words, and thought that I meant to put m. 
ſelf in a very unbecoming manner before hw 
fn, and therefore with a ſterner voice than ht 
had ever before addreſſed me in, ſaid, '** How 
dare you ſpeak in this inſolent manner '® 
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we? 1 thiok, Be, I have already ſufleted 
you to get more learning than you appear 
to know how to make a proper uſe of 
but I would not have. you ſuppoſe, becauſe 
» pine WY I have favored you fo far as I have done, 
t ey that therefore you are to put yourſelf upon 
a footing with my ſon; or fancy your im- 
provement of equal importance with . I 
have before been told of your pride, and 
improper behaviour towards him, and was 
unwilling to believe it; but I think you 
have now given me ſufficient proof of it. I 
would adviſe you therefore, as you value 
my future favor, to learn a little more re» 
ſpect towards him for the time to come; 
for though I have permitted you to play 
with him, as he had no /aitable companion 
near him; ſtill I never intended you ſhould 
have put yourſelf upon a len with him, 
or forget the very humble ſtation to which 
you are born. I beg, therefore, you will 


ſhew more humility for the future; and not 
3 
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ſo much forget the great difference that ſub. 
fiſts between #y fon. and chat” of my: gar 
dener! | | 


B DF 8 


“ So ſaying, he turned away from me; not 
could I prevail upon him to hear my decla. ne 
ration of the innocence of my intention: Wl ver 
but bidding me not be trosblgame, he walked n. 
in-doors, and left me in ſtill more augmented Wha 
ſorrow than that he found me in... 


„WIL! thought I to-myſelf, there is an 
end to all hopes of acquiring farther knoy- 
ledge: of the languages: Mr. Lightlow tel 
me, unleſs I can get my maſter's leave, he 
cannot infirut me; and I am ſure I mu 
not preſume, ever again to mention the ſub- 
je& to him: and ſo I muſt e' en make the Wha 
beſt of it, and follow Mr. Lightlow's advice, Wh” 
by endeavouring to remember all the moral 
precepts I have already learned. But what Wi: 
n L 


— 


— 
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ie pot them in prafice, and turn them to 
ſome uſe? and now is the time for me to 
follow the example of Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, 
and all the brave heroes of old, who were 
above minding misfortunes and diſappoint- 
ecla. WT ments. The immortal Beliſarius would ne- 
tion: Wi yer have ſupported the loſs of his liberty 
alked I and eyes in the noble manner he did, if he 
nted Wi had not accuſtomed himſelf, when young, to 
bear misfortunes and diſappointments. And 
why ſhould not I endeavour to be as great 
is an Was Beliſarius ? I will try for it; and though 
now. I am poor I may be as brave, as good, and 
teln as contented; and who knows but that, if I 
be behave as well, I may one day be as much 
mul Wi reſpetted ; and the name of Ben Adams be 
ſfub- bonored by all that hear it! — Ah! but then 
the again, thought I, who will ever reſped or ho- 
ice, ur a poor working gardener; let me behave | 
oral WW 2 I will, nobody will know me, or think 
chat I me worthy of notice: if I was a gentleman, 
do FF indeed, and had Learning, then people would 


6% 


think me worth ſpeaking to; and if I wy 
good, my goodneſs might be of ſome ex. 
vice, and folk might think it worth while 
to follow the example of a gentleman; but 


a poor man, what can be do?” 


« Do!” ſaid my father who happened u 
overhear me, why do a great deal! Folloy 
me; Ben, and I will ſhew you what you' ſhall 
do. There, take up that ſpade, and dig, ny 
boy! that's what you ſhall do; and learn 9 
plough to: and pray tell me what the. fn 
learned gentlemen would do without the plongh 
and the ſpade to aſſiſt them? Learning my 
be a very good thing for ought I know; 
and no doubt it is, and very becoming al 
gentlefolk to have it; but till never tell me 
that a man cannot be a uſeful member of {s 
'ciety without it: aye, and a very worthy mat 
too, and therefore deſerving of the eſteem d 
all. God, my boy, made us all of the ſam 
fleſh and blood; and ſome he has appoints 


” 
1 ) 

tb be kings, and ſome to be ſubjects; ſome 
ze has made generals, and ſome private 
foldiers ; ſome maſter-builders, and ſome only 
Ebourers: but what of that! he has made 
them all alike, and cares for the poor as 
well as the rich; „ for he is the maker of 
us all.“. — So never fret becauſe you are 
not a gentleman e for if a man is a good man, 
no matter what his trade is. Dives was a 
pentleman once, and what is he the better 
for that now ? and Lazarus was a poor man, 
aud now he is comforted, and the other tor- 
mented. So I ſay again, Ben, never fret be- 
cauſe you are poor: poverty is no diſgrace 
if the man is honeft ; but to be guilty of a 
laſe action, or to practice meanneſs and deceit, 
would be diſgraceful even to a prince. At 
all times, therefore, my boy, be above that: 
ſhor as you are, have an honeſt pride, and 
then let fortune run as it will, you will be 
afc under the protection of your God.“ 
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«© Trae father ! ſaid I, and taking up thy 
fpade I began to work very diligently ; and 
though I could not help regreting the lo 
of my beloved books, yet I felt my hea 
pure light and eaſy, and paſſed my time ven 
comfortably converſing with my father; til 
Maſter Charles had finiſhed his morning ftudia, 
and came out to play. As 1 had a real re. 
gard for him, notwithſtanding the many little 
diſagreements we had had upon account of WM... 
my getting before him in my learning, Ii F 
with great pleaſure attended his ſummons n 


take a walk with him in the park. I then 


told him my diſtreſs at being excluded from 
Mr. Lightlow's ſtudy, and alſo the uncaſinei 


I felt at having ſo undeſignedly diſpleaſs 


his father. 


HE was in ſuch high good-humour at my 
being prevented from any longer rivaling 


him in his improvements, that he promiſed 1 


ſpeak to Sir George upon the ſubje, and 
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doubted not, he ſaid, of bringing me word 
of his forgiveneſs, Accordingly the next day 
he told me he had talked to his father, who 
faid, if indeed L intended no infult by my 
ſpeech, he would very willingly reſtore me to 
Ide fame degree of favor I was before in; 
but could not permit me to proceed with my 
n. Every day however I read Engliſh to 
Mr. Lightlew, and he never failed to encou- 
me to be ſteadfaſt to my duty, on no 
account to violate that, let whatever tempta- 
tion would ariſe to ſolicit me. 


* In this manner I went on for ſome 
nonths, working moſt part of the day with 
yy father, and playing very friendly with 
Charles, at ſach times as he was neither en · 
aged with his ſtudies, or in the parlour. At 
length an affair happened, which entirely 
hanged the proſpects of my future life. But 
ed a perſon does but his duty it does not much 

and Wborify, as my father ſaid, what his trade is. 

L 


the key of the garden; there is no occaſm 
ſor my carrying all this weight of cold in 


went away, and I put the key into my pocket 
Maſter Charles, who was up at the windon, 
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Tur caſe was this. Sir George, as | 
told you before, had a good many childra 
(though only one boy,) and to keep then 
from picking the fruit, one of the garden, 
which uſed to be called the fruit garden, wa 
always locked up, my father had one key 
to it, and Sir George another. One di 
my father had leave for a holiday, al 
having been into the garden after he hal 
his beſt cloaths on, he popt the key into hy 
pocket: but juſt as he was going out, put. 
ting his hand upon it, he took out the ke 
and giving it to me ſaid, O! Ben, here's 


— > a © a #*2| 


about me when I am going abroad, ſo do you 
take care of it, and I charge you neither go 
into the garden yourſelf, or let any one li 
without your maſter's leave: So ſaying I 


ci 
e 
in 
to 
th 


keard all that paſſed at the gate between u 


1 


bs 
— 


father and me, though I did not at the time 
know he was there. 


« AT noon he came down to play as uſual, - 
and another young gentleman happening to 
call upon him, they ſtill permitted me to be 
of their party: and very comfortable we were 
for ſome time; till maſter Thickne/s obſerved 
ſome plums that were upon a tree in the 
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locked- up garden. 212 


put- 

* « O! BLEess me,” ſaid he, What deli- 
"_ cious plums are there! Do, prithee; Stanmore, 
mn let us have ſome. I never ſaw ſuch fine look- 
Law ing rogues in all my life : my mouth waters 
wy to look at them ; come, let us go and climb 


the tree. 


We muſt not,” replied Charles, it is 
locked. up : we may never go into that gar- 
den.“ | WEEP x 


626 


« Ver go into it!” returned the othe, 
& what do you think ſhall keep me on, 
whilſt 1 ſee ſuch delicious creatures crying, 
come eat me? Come, come Charles, can't ya 
get the key?” No,” ſaid he, for at tha 
moment he did not recolle& I had it. . Wel 
then,” replied Maſter Thickre/, . I'll big 
over, ſo come along boys, come along, II 
be your leader !” And immediately he bega 
clambering up by ©) tree that was nailed + 
gainſt the wall on the ſame fide we were. 


«© Don't do that!” ſaid Maſter Chania 
you will break the branches of the tree, l 
my father will be very angry if you do.” 


«© Don'r tell me of your father,“ ſaid he, 
then tell your father to ſend us the key, 
and let us enter in a gentleman-like mar- 
1 | ner: for ſome of thoſe plums I out and wil 
1 have, that I am determin "on F 


7 


ti) 

„ O! I know how we can get them,” 
faid Charles, . I never thought of it before, 
but Ben has got the key, Let's have it Ben; 
make haſte and give it me, arid I will open 
the door:” Ar theſe' words maſter Thickneſs 
jumped down again, and ftanding before me, 
as he rubbed the green dirt off the knees 
of his breeches, repeated the ſame words, 
„Come, make haſte and let's have it.“ 


„ IxDEED I can't let yon have it !”” re- 
plied I.“ You know Charles you muſt not 
How can you aſk me for it? How came you 
to know I have it?” 


© No matter how I know it,” replied he, 
„14 know it, and that is ſaſficient, and fo 
tire it me I fay, for I will have it,” 


* Indeed,” ſaid I, you will not! J aſſure you 
i | . 3.4. 
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I ſhall not give it up without your father, 


leave,” 


«© War, was there ever ſuch a fool?” fail 
young ſquire Thickne/5. ** Not give it with- 
out Sir George's leave indeed! Why then ur 
might juſt as well go and aſk him for his 
own key; for we may be ſure he will nat 


grant permiſſion.” 


© Tarn I am ſure,” ſaid I, you ſhall not 
have it; don't Maſter Charles, don't Maſter 
Thickneſs, ſay any more about it, for I cas't 
give it you; . I can't. 


% Wnar, does your honor prevent you Ben?” 
ſaid Charles, in à taunting voice, leering out 
at the corner of his eyes at me as he ſpoke,” 


«« VES, Sir,” I faid, © my honor does pre- 
vent me, nor will I, for the ſake of your 
gormandizing plums, fain that honor which 


1 
f 
h 
1 
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you ſo much laugh at, by abuſing that traſt 
my father repoſed in me. | 


«Wrar !” ſaid Mager Thickny/3, © and are 
we to be kept from the plums becauſe your 
father don't like we ſhould have them, that 
he may crib ſo many more for himſelf? If 
that is all, the long and the ſhort of the mat- 
ter ſhall be this; we will tale the key in an 
open honorable manner from your truſty pockets, 
| not and if you happen to be robbed, you know 
aſter vou cannot help that.“ 


Ci 
oy 


% Fie upon ſuch mean artiſice, replied I, 
«I would ſooner give it you outright, thas 
en?” Wt be guilty of ſuch deteſtable deceit. What! 
ont do you think I will er you to zake it from 
ke,” ne, and then excuſe myſelf, by faying you 

would have it, and robbed me of it! No 
pre- {indeed ! You little know who you have to 
your I deal with, if you think 1 will conſent to 
hich dach aſe, ſuch mean-/iriced contrivances. 


„ 
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You cannot like the ' plums better than 
do; but I will go without taſting a plun 
to the day of my death, ſooner than * 
chaſe it at the expence of 


« Your honor, I ſuppoſe, added Chark, 


s, of my * and my mne 
joined I. | 


«© Wil then, we will eaſe you in thi 
reſpect, ſaid Maſter Thicknefi, and without 
the leaſt degree of prevarication upon the 
ſubje&; you ſhall be able to tell your father 
that we took it from you, and you real 
culd not help it, for have it we will.” 


80 ſaying. they both flew upon m, 
Charles held my hands, whilſt the youny 
*fquire ſearched my pockets, and ran wit 


his prize towards «the garden door, Charls i 


the mean time endeavouring to prevent 1 


2 


his rr, 
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following him. This you may ſuppoſe occa- 
foned a ſcuffle between us, in which Charles 
face was much bruiſed by a tree, againſt which 
in our tuſtling he fell. The moment I was 
diſengaged I ran to Maſter Thickneſs, who 
was then the inſide the garden, making the 
moſt uſe he could of the time Charles and 1 
were engaged together. Provoked at being 
ſo ungenerouſly uſed, and thinking it really 


my place to defend the fruit, I followed 


him up the tree, and as his ſtand there was 


not a very firm one, ſoon made him loſe 


his hold, and drop to the ground; though in 
his) fall he likewiſe was a good deal hurt: 
he cut his leg againſt a hoe that lay on the 
ground, which ſoon made a bloody appear- 
ance upon his Rocking. The moment he 
got upon his legs they both ran out of the 
garden: I followed them cloſe, but being 
rather behind them, (as I was in the tree when 
Thickne/s fell from it) they got out firſt, and 
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ſelves To much hurt as to render it impoltitl 
for them to eſcape obſervation, ungenerocl) 
went to Sir George, told him that they hal 
had an affray with me, in which they were 


both a little hurt, in endeavouring to preven 

my going into the fruit garden, where I the 

25 they had locked me in un; 
t . EP 


to tell him. 

„six George happening to be diſengaged, 
came himſelf to let me out, and found ne 
gathering up the plums Maſter Thickneſs had 
thrown down. He began by angrily en- 
quiring What buſineſs I had to be ther: 
gathering the fruit? 


| goof) 
„ I LooxeD confounded, and hefitating, 
not knowing what anſwer to give him, be- 
ing unwilling to bring Maſter' Charles into 
diſgrace, ſaid, *I came, Sir,—my father toil 
me to take care of the key, Sir.—I am nit 
gathering the plums, Sir, — indeed, Sir, I 2 
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oaly picking up what were knocked off the 
wee : O indeed, Sir, I am not gathering them, 
I was going to bring them in-doors.“ 


Ben! ſaid he, and gave me a ſtroke acroſs 
my back with the walking-cane he had in 


his hand, I have a great mind to thraſh 
you benny you young rogue: I am ſure 
you deſerve it, t, both for coming into the gar- 
den, and for telling me ſuch an abominable 
le, as to ſay you were not gathering the fruit 
and intended bringing it in-doors.“ 


« Indeed Indeed] replied I, had no 
deſign of keeping them, nor did I gather 
one of them, upon my word I did not Sir, if 
you will believe me I did not.” / 
III believe no ſuch thing,” returned 
be, © I know you have no buſineſs here, and 
I know too that you have been 6ghting 
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with Charles, becauſe he tried to prevent 
your coming in. 


« He: prevent me /” ſaid I eagerly, ©* Chark 
try to prevent my coming here ! He did indeed 
try to prevent me whilſt Maſter Thich 
climbed up the tree: but if he ſays that 7 
came into the garden to gather the plums, 
he is a liar! he knows he is, and I am ſar 
he deſerves to be thraſhed if he could fo 
any ſuch thing. "1 


% Tunis,“ replied Sir George, is ſtrange 
unbecoming language for you, I think, Ja; 
but whatever names you may pleaſe to call 
my ſon, he has told me that you came here 
contrary to his perſuaſions; and thoogh you 
may perhaps have an excellent opinion of 
yourſelf, ſtill L have as much dependence upon 
him, and will as ſoon believe hin, when he 
fays you would come in, as yen, when you 
ſay you intended to carry all you picked up 


0 
in- doors. Beides, you know you ought not to 
have come in at all, and then you would 


not have known what was upon the ground 
or what not.“ 
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« Nox ſhould I, Sir,“ anfwered I, © have 
come in, had not Maſter Charles and Maſter | 
Thickneſs taken the key from me, and came 
in to rob the tree themſelves ; that is, Maſter \ 1 
Thickneſs did, whilſt Charles endeayoured to | ] 
hold me; and in ſtruggling to get from him ; 
it was that he knocked his face ' againſt a 
tree, and Maſter Thickne/s cut his leg with, 
the hoe as he fell from the plum-tree: 
This they know is the real truth; and if 
they deny it, and lay the blame upon me, 
they are both mean-/pirited liars !* 


„ Well! well l“ faid Sir George, if 
this is the manner of your behaviour, and 
theſe the polite appellations you chuſe to 
give my ſon and his friend, it is high 
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time you ſhould be taught your proper dif. 
tance, and. be made to return to that want 
and poverty from which I have ſo long 
raiſed you. This night, therefore, you will 
obſerve, young man, is the /aff you are to 
fleep under my roof: and ſince you can 
ſo little agree with my ſon, I ſhall deſire 
your father to find ſome other employment 
for you, than that of working in my g- 
den. | N 

Aal 515 intend, had you behaved properly, 
to have ſhewn myſelf a friend to you through 
life; but you have forfeited all farther fa- 
vor from me, and are therefore at | liberty 
to ſeek for future aſſiſtance where, you can 
find it; but I promiſe you it ſhall not be 
from me, and I would adviſe you, if ever 
you ſhould again meet with as good a friend 
as I have been to you, not to offend hin by 
your inſalent behaviour.” 


t 7}. 
« Ir is impoſſible to deſcribe the aſtoniſly- 


ment I was in at this unexpected anger, and 


claſping my hands together, I beſought him 
to pardon my unintentional offence, declaring 
I meant not the ſmalleſt affront, and only de- 
fgned to acquaint him with the real rrurb, 
when I ſaid Maſter Charles and Maſter Thick- 
neſs were liars; as they certainly were, if 
they told him 7 wanted to get into the gar- 


den to gather the fruit. But, Sir,” added 


I, “ if you do not like to hear how the af- 
fair happened, I will hold my tongue, and 
never ſay any more about the matter; only 
I promiſe you I was not to blame: indeed, 
indeed, Sir, I was not! my father told me 
not to let any body have the key without 
your leave; and for that reaſon I tried to 
prevent their getting it from me.“ 


* WerL!” replied Sir George, this is a 
ſtrange hiſtory ; there muſt be a fory ſeme- 


aubere; and I have no more reaſon to doubt 
N 2 


* 


the honor of Charles and Thickne/s than your', 
However, I think you ſeem often to diſagree, 
and therefore, as I ſaid before, to-morroy 
you ſhall return home; ſo let me hear no 
more upon the ſubject, or have any farther 
intreaties to ſtay, becauſe I am determined 
| you ſhall not.” 80 ſaying, he opened the 
door for me to go out of the garden, and 
locking it after him, put the key into his 
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« I was at firſt ſadly mortified at being 

'  - turned out of the family in which I had 6 
lang reſided (for I was now ten years old) 
in fo diſgraceful a manner. To be 1urned 
out,” ſaid I to myſelf, © charged with the 
crimes of theft and hing, what upon earth 
can be more ſhocking ? what more diſtrefling ? 
ſurely no greater misfortune could poſſibly 
have befallen me, than thus, innocent as I 
aum, to be ſuſpected of ſuch baſe, ſuch great 
crimes. If I had been ever fo guilty, I could 
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pot have been worſe thought of, or puniſhed 
more than I now am. But I went. mind 
it; I am ſure I Was doing ,right, and . that 
ſ.all be any comfort; and more comfort too 


] gaps thought, than Maſter 
Charles and er Thickneſs will be able to 


enjoy, from having falſely.accuſed -me to Sir 
Ceorge, and making him ſend me from his 
family. If, therefore, my own innocence. at- 
fords me more peace than their, wicked be- 
hayzour will ever let them receive, I. am cer- 
tanly not in ſo bad a ſtate as they are; 
and therefore, notwithſtanding all their riches, 
Jam far better off than they, conſequently 


ee, 
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worſe misfortunes might have happened to 
me, and I am not ſo wretched as I firſt 
fancied ; I am honef, and ſhall,” I dare ſay, 
be able to get my bread ſome how or other. 


Wirz theſe kind of ſoothing reflections 
1 endeavoured to comfort myſelf : for you 


auſt allow, Sir, to a lad who valued his 
M3 


( 190 ) 

character, to be accuſed of deceit and dif. 
- mefly was no little mortification ; for a pool 
name you know, Sir, to a poor perſon is, 
you may ſay, all in all. However, a you 
conſcience is ſtill better; and as that dependel 
upon the malice of no one, I was deter. 
mined not to part with that: a good conf 
 exce, thought I, mall always be my comps 
nion, and my comforter, let what will hap 
pen, for no power on earth can deprive ne 
of that; and Heaven, I truſt, will alwap 
enable me to keep it. But, as I was telling 
you Sir, I endeavoured to keep up my $i 
rits till my father came home, and then | 
told him all that had paſſed. 


„Tuts is Black news, indeed my boy, 
ſaid he; I was in hopes your fortune vu 
made, and that you would have continued 
in this good family till you was old enougt 
to take my place,” 


( 11 } 


« Good Family!” ſaid I, © pray father don't 
call them good; for 1 think they have be- 
haved very bad to me, to turn me away in 
ſuch a diſgraceful manner.” 6 


« Holy! hold, Ber /' faid he, © you 
ſuffer your tongue to outrun your wit, and 
ſpeak in a very miſbecoming manner of all 
this worthy family, becauſe, forſooth, they 
have now offended you. I don't ſay, indeed, 
that you are much indebted to Maſter Charles ; 
but to the Baronet and his dear Lady, (bleſ- 
fings be upon them!) you are more obliged 
than you will ever have it in your power 
to pay. Pray who is it has cloathed you, 
I may ſay, from the hour of your birth to 
the preſent moment? Look at the cloaths 
you have now got on your back ; think of 
the food you have in your belly, and then 
tell me, if I may not well call the family 
g*0d that has hitherto ſapported you? And 
your learning, that you make ſuch a-to-do 
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and fo prithee, Ben, think of theſe things, 


nevertheleſs we ought to forgive even him; 


( 142 ) 


ebout, where got you that, my boy: Dot 
think I could ever have afforded to hare 
ſent you to ſchool to get it? No, no, | 
never could have done that; nor 1 promiſe 
you, would your mother have had more tine 
than myſelf to have taught you. To be 
ſure, of a Sunday evening we ſhould al. 
ways have heard you read a chapter, or 2 
z/alm, or ſo; becauſe that would have been 
our duty; but as for teaching you all the fine 
learned books you read to Mr. Lightlow, or 
inſtructing you how to write, we could never 
have done that ; and ſo you would have gone 
without, and been not a bit better ſcholar 
than your brother Mich, or any of your ſiſters: 


and be grateful for all paſt favors, and not 
abuſe the whole family, becauſe the young 
*ſquire played you a ſlippery trick for the 
ſake .of ſaving his own- back from going to 
pot; and a ſad trick to be ſure it was; 


61430 


for Chriſtians, Ben, muſt forgive their ene 
nies, or elſe they are no Chriftians, But 
bir George and his Lady, I am ſure, have 
you no wrong, at leaſt no ci 


$5931 


| ; ug for when Mafter Charles n 

dare 7hichne/5 went and told their tale 

ws ir own way, Why it was natural enough, 

wen -ou ſee, for Sir George, to believe them; for 

fine .o could have, ſuppoſed they were ſuch 

» 7 Wicked young rogues as to invent ſuch a lie 

T eint you? And then when your maſter 

gone BE aght you picking up the plums, it was 

bol aral enough, you ſee, to think you muſt 

den . guilty ; I am fare I hould have thought 
ung, Wh too if 1 had been in his place: and 

| not , Bes, excuſe his miſtake ; and forgive 

ung hither Charles, and Maſter Thickneſs ; and 
* y to God to forgive them too, for their 

ng 0 


1 has been ſtill worſe againſt him, than it 
againſt you.“ 


„Tux is true indeed, father,” faid I; 


n 
i gy rot — 


' Jufth called them) as I did; but you bar 


and great favors I have received from then; 


| 4/5 the wicked, wicked lie they told of me." 


| you, my boy, ſhall have your mouth fu 


( 144 ) 


c and I confeſs I was much to blame y 
Feel ſo angry againſt the good family (as you 


convinced me of my fault; and I hope I fl 
never more be forgetful of ' all the may 


and I heartily pray God to bleſs them il 
and forgive Maſter Charles and Maſter Thid. 


« Auen!” ſaid my father: * there's a 
honeſt lad now: that is well ſaid, my by 
and ſpoken like your/elf, and like a Chrifi 
Continue, Ben, to aft in this manner, a 


never fear; you'll get your livelihood ont 
how or other: the world is a large pla + 
and Providence will make room for you ſome 
where. God never ſends birds, but he fea 


berries to feed them; and depend upon i 


as .well as the birds of the air. But 
vou muſt always remember, that the bus 


C (24x, :} 


erform all their little duties, and never. 
mmit any fins to offend the Good Being 
provides for them. Do you therefore 
tate them by performing all your duties, 
xd keeping yourſelf free from tranſgreſſions; 
id take my word for it, your head ſhall 
ways float aboye water, _ *© Thoſe who ſwim 
u fin, ſhall fink in ſorrow,” juſtly ſays the 
d proverb; but thoſe who truſt in God ſhall 
derer be caſt down. So once more Ber, I 
tell thee, be of a good heart, and depend 
pon it, time and patience will make a man 


pf thee.” 


« Bur, dear Sir, I ſhall quite tire you with 
ny tedious manner of telling my hiſtory, 
ly when I go to repeat what my worthy 
ther ſaid to me, I never know how to 
arten it, or which part to omit mention- 
ig, for all he ſaid was /o good, and /o true, 
lat I could repeat it all day long, and yet, 
dc doubt, to you, Sir, it mult appear very 
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dull, but T know your goodneſs will parte 
my dwelling fo long upon what was of ſag 
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- the bleſſed means of all my happineſs throup 


myſelf too wiſe to receive inſtruction from ny 


- they love me moſt tenderly ; they are v/dr, 


(166 ) 


inſinith importance to me, for the leſſons ny 
poor father gave me in my youth have bert 


life, - 


% Ares I left Sir George's I had not may 
books, though indeed Mr. Lighrlow was fo kin 
as to give me a Bible, and two or three mor 
that he thought would be ferviceable to me; 
but as I had not many, and was very fond 
of writing, I uſed to write down the pool 
advice my father and mother gave me; f 
then I could read it over and over at 1 
leiſure, you know Sir, till I got it fo fuel 
upon my memory, as to have it ready i 
Every occaſion; and thank God I never thong 


parents. I know, faid I, to my own heat, 


and conſequently «vi/er than I am; I am fr 


„ 


ſor that reaſon what they tell me muſt be for 
my advantage; and what a fool ſhall I be | 
not to obey them: befides, has not God ab- 
ſolutely commanded us to honor our fathers 
and mothers? therefore to diſobey them, is to 
diſobey the Lord ; and thoſe who do that ſhall 
never know what it is to be happy. You 
will perhaps, Sir, be apt to think that I am 
' giving myſelf a better character than I de- 
ſerve; but indeed I only tell you the real 
honeſt truth, nor would I utter a falſity to 
be maſter of ten "thouſand pounds; for, as I 
told you before, my father taught me to be 
above being guilty of ſuch a crime, and I 
can ſafely ſay I never have; for it was my 
pride and my glory at all times to be virtuous. 
It ſhall never, thought I, be ſaid, that Ben 
Adams, poor as he is, committed a baſe action. 
No! he ſhall be honeft, fincere, and wirtuous, 
though reduced to beggary, and the Great 
God, who formed him of the ſame fleſh and 
blood with the high and mighty, will look 
| - N 
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down well pleaſed with his integrity, and 
finally reward him for it. 


© Bur, Sir, to return to my hiſtory, which 
I will haſten to conclude as quick as poflible, 
In a few weeks after I left Sir George Stan- 
more, one Mr. Gargaris, an apothecary, took 
me into his family to clean knives and ſhoes, 
and carry out the medicines. . Here I lived in 
peace and quietneſs, for fix years ; though 
with very ſmall wages; when my maſter died, 
and as a token of his regard for, and appro- 
bation of my good behaviour, left me a le- 
gacy of five pounds: one of which I gave to 
my ſiſter Bet, to buy her ſome tight cloaths, 
that ſne might be fitter for ſervice, in which 
the was juſt going to engage. With another 
I bought a bed, which my mother had long 
wanted, upon account of the family being ſo 
large, (for I think I have already told you, 
Sir, that there were ſeren beſides myſelf.) A 
a third I divided equa ly between all my 


( 149 ) 


gers and brother, to procure them new 
ſhoes : and after purchaſing two new ſhirts, 
two pair of ſtockings, and a leathern apron, 
with the reſt I bound myſelf apprentice to a 
hoemaker for four years, 


« I canxoT ſay I paſſed that time very 
happily, for though my maſter underſtood, 
and very honeſtly taught me his Buffneſt, ſtill 
he was of ſo wretched bad a diſpoſition, that 
he would never be eaſy himſelf, or let others 


be ſo: he was fretful and paſſionate to a 


great degree, always vexing himſelf about ſome 
tnfle or other, ſo that he had no enjoyment” 
of his life: even if ſo ſmall a thing as his 
dinner did not pleaſe him, he would ſtorm 
and ſwear at his wife like a madman ; in 
ſhort, he convinced me ſo forcibly that there 
was no happineſs to be had without goed- 
humour, and patiently over-looking little un- 
lucky accidents, that I determined to keep 


a firit watch over my own temper, and never 
| N 2 
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fool away my peace at that rate. So, perhaps, 
it might be well for me, that the four year 


I ſpent in learning my trade were ſo uncom- 
fortable; for had they been 1% ſo, I might, 
perhaps, have neglected to take ſo much car 
of my own heart, as obſerving my maſter 
bad temper taught me to do. For, ſaid I, 
Til be hanged before I will be the plague of 
my own life, and that of every body elſe, by 
my petulance and ill-nature! I will ſooner cut 
my tongue out, than let it be the torment of 
all who hear it; and if I can learn my mal- 
ter's bufine/s, I will be ſure and ſhun his dif- 
obliging temper. 
7 2 55 

*« -Werr, Sir, diſagreeable as it was, I 
ſtayed my full time with him. I then went as 
Journeyman to another maſter, not chuſing to 
continue any longer than neceſſary with my 


old one: where I worked in that capacity ſe- 
ven years; at the end of which time my 
maſter was ſo well pleaſed with me, that he 
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55 wok me into partnerſhip with him, and in 
W out eight more retired entirely from buſi- 
4 refs, and left me in the whole poſſeſſion of 
ut, 5 


2 very pretty trade: upon which, Sir, by 
my induſtry, and by the blefling of God, I 
have brought up, and provided for with de- 
cency, three ſons and four daughters: and 
what will give me unſpeakable ſatisfaction to 
the laſt hour of my life, I ſupported in com- 
fort my aged mother, and one of my fiſters : 

who by a fall as ſhe was carrying a pail of 
water up ſtairs, broke her back, and was 


after unable to walk even a-croſs the 


Tom. 


„Dox'r think, dear Sir, I mention this 


way of boaſting ; no, far from it; I only 


nention it, to let you know that an honeſt 


want of God may be of great uſe in his 


eneration, even though, but a poor man. 
ind all my ſucceſs in life I entirely owe 


o thoſe good inſtructions I received from 
N 3 
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( 152 ) 
[| my worthy parents, and Mr. Lightlow, (who, 
I ſhould have told you, came to fee m 


whilſt I was prentice, and gave me x 
guinea.) After having paſſed through lit 
with the reputation I have done, may I not, 


Sir, juſtly ſay I. have, and may I not ful 
an honeſt pride of heart, that would abha 
a mean action? Yes, Sir, I look aw 


: on vice as beneath me, though the per. 
{ | | fon who practices it was @ prince: and with 


pleaſure I look forward to the time wha 
my poverty ſhall be changed into riches; and 
and old Ben Adams, the gardener's ſon, tt 
foot-boy, and the cobler, ſhall ſhine as cos 
ſpicuous, and be as happy in the preſence 


* 
ttt. ——_—— 


| of God, as the greateſt monarch, that ever 
ruled an empire.“ 


Sven, my dear boy, ſaid Mr. Goodwn 

to his ſon, was the diſcourſe of our dl 
| neighbour Adams; and by it I hope you u 
derſtand what kind of pride I mean to . 
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commend, when I adviſe you to have too 
much re/pe# for yourſelf, ever to condeſcend 
to at wiong. A good fortune is, no doubt, 
a great bleſſing; but in Ben Adams you ſee 
how virtue and honeft induſtry can ennoble 
human nature, though deſtitute of every 


' worldly advantage. I hope, therefore, the 


ſtriking difference that appears between his 
conduct and that of Tom Saytree's, (both of 
which are true characters) wall convince you 
of the great - advantage of early in life at- 
tending - to the good advice of your parents 
and inſtructors; and making and keeping that 


noble reſolution, at all times to be above de- 


ceit, or any unproper bad behaviour. 


5 


THE END. 
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